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The College adheres to its original principle of freely imparting Theo- 
logical knowledge without insisting on the adoption of particular docwines. 





Rev, JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal. 

Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., Professor of Theology ; Evidences and 
Truths of Keligion ; History of Doctrine ; New Testament. 

Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., Professor of Old Testament ; Eccle- 
siastical History aud Comparative Theology, and Hebrew Language and 
Literature. 

Rey. CHARLES BARNES UPTON, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Logi 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. ‘ ; . . ~<a 

—— 


SESSION 1881-82, 

Candid for Admission at the of the coming Sessi 
ate requested to forward their lications and i ials, without cep, 
to either of the ae pe who will supply, on request, all needful infor- 
mation as to Admission of Students, 5 ion of Schol i 
the Course of Study. vacua 

The COLLEGE SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, th 4T 
OcTOBEX, and Siudents and Candid are req| to attend 29 A = = 
that day, oe 

An ADDRESS, in connexion with the Opening of the Session, will be 


delivered by the Kev. (sk EAU » dev. 
re rpm © Key. JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., on the same day, 














All or any of the Classes may be attended by the Public on payment of 
the regular tees, _ Particulars may be obtained (by letter) from the COLLEGE 
LIBRARIAN, at University Hall, or either of the SECRETARIES, The hours 
a will be tixed, and may be learned after the Session has com- 
Rt. D, DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A,, 
i, Gvorge-street, Manchester; . 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWsON, B.A., Secs. 


Gee Cross, Manchester ; 
Manchester, September, 1881. 


(THE MASON 





SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION, 1881—83, 


I—DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ARTs, 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 3rD of OcTOBER, 1881. 
Students under sixteen years of age will be required to pass a preliminary 
examination, 
IL—EVENING CLASSES. 
These will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 5TH of OCTOBER, 1881. 
he Calendar of the ensuing Session, containing full information as to the 


=e and objects of the College and the Courses of instruction, is now ready, 
end may ve eee from the Publishers, Messrs. Cornish Brothers, 
and Manch 








Price Une Shilling. 
Gru, H, MORLEY, Secretar 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will BEGIN on 
OCTOBER 3RbD. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE will BEGIN on OCTOBER 4TH. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects taught in the Faculties 
of Arts and Laws and of Science, 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 
other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained 
from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be held 
on the 28TH and 29TH SEPTEMBER, 

The SCHOOL for BOYS will RE-OPEN on SEPTEMBER 27TH. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. 





TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


Victoria UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER. 





The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION of the UNIVERSITY will be held 
at the OWENS COLLEGE on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4TH, and the Follow- 
ing Days. The Registrar will be present for the purpose of matriculating 
Students at the Owens College on Saturday, October Ist, from 10 to 12, and 
on Monday, October 3rd, from 2 to 4 P.M. 


_ Copies of the Regulations, &c., for Degrees will be forwarded on applica- 
tion. R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 


GCHOOL of ART, ROME. 


PRINCIPAL—MATILDA EMILY WRATISLAW. 
ABLE ASSISTANTS OF THE VARIOUS CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS. 
The Studies comprise : Perspective, Still Life, Landscape, Antique, Draw- 
ing, Costume, Model, Anatomy, and Life Model, 
Classes: Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 9 till 12 a.m., 1 till 4 P.M, 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE NOVEMBER 3rp. 
For further particulars apply to PRINCIPAL, 38, Via Viminale, Rome. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 10TH, 1881. The 
College supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, 
the means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical Laboratory is open daily from 10 to 5. Arrange- 
ments have been made by which Students in the Engineering Department 
can spend the six summer months as Pupils with various Engineering Firms 
in and near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of Students 
will be given by the Principal, on application through the Secretary, 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. N. LANGLEY, LL.D., Registrar and Secretary. 


~ " 
[ NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, W.C. 

STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, reside in the Hall 
under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has been approved by the Secretary 
of State for India as a place of residence for selected CANDIDATES for the 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Full particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., 
on application to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY at the Hall. 


E, A, WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal: Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal : Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


ORMAL SCHOOL of SCIENCE and 
ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, SOUTH KENSINGTON and 
JERMYN STREET, 


The SCHOOL will OPEN on MONDAY, 3rD OCTOBER. The Prospectus 
may be obtained on application, by letter, to the SECRETARY, Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, 5.W. 


- 
f | ‘UN BRIDGE WELLS.—KENSINGTON 

HOU3E, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSIVIES, under the Kev. T. R. R, STEBLING, M.A,, 
sometime Fellow aud Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
Class Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
200 Guineas. 


























AVOS.—MR. J. W. LORD, M.A., late 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge (Senior Wrangler, 1875), is de- 

sirous of taking a limited number of PUPILS to prepare for Entrance at the 

Universities, LEutrarce, Math ical Scholarships, or other Examinations. 

Terms, tor the Winter Season (including board), £150,—For further particu- 
lars address DAVOS, Dortli, Switzerland. 








AB A A 
IVIL SERVICE and ARMY EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—Kev, Dr. FROST and Capt. JAMES, late K.E., 19, Lexham- 
gardens, South Kensington, PREPARE PUPILS (resident and non-resident) 
for the above. Over 500 Pupils have been passed for tne various Examina- 
tions.; eighteen successes this year.—Prospectuses at Verrinder’s Library, 
High-street, Kensington, W. 





\ || ATRICULATION of the UNIVERSITY 

of LONDON, JANUARY, 1882.—A CLASS in all the SUBJECTS of 
this EXAMINATION will be held at GUY'S HOSPITAL, commencing 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 10, The Class is not confined to Students of the 
Hospital.—For particulars apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Uyspital, London, S,E, 


COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN, 


RoeYAL 





SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 





SESSION 1881-82. 

This College supplies a complete Course of Instructior in Science, as 
applied to the Industrial Arts, especially those which may be classed 
broadly under the heads of CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES, MINING, and 
ENGINEERING. 

A Diploma of Associate of the College is granted at the end of the Three 
Years’ Course. 

There are Four Royal Scholarships of the value of £50 each yearly, with 
free education, including Laboratory Instruction, tenable for two years. 
Two become vacant each year. They are given to Students who have been 
a year in the College. 

The Fees are £2 for each Course, or £10 for all the Courses of each year, 
with the exception of Laboratory Practice, 

CHEMISTRY (THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL), METALLURGY, &c.— 
Professor HARTLEY, F.C.8., Dean of Faculty. 

MATHEMATICS, MECHANICS, and MECHANISMProfessor HENNESSY, 
F.R.S., M.R.LA. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, DRAWING, ENGINEERING, and SURVEY- 
ING—Professor PIGOT, C.E., M.R.LA. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS (THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL)—Professor 
8. 


BARRETT, F.R.S.E., F.C 


MINING and MINERALOGY—Professor O’REILLY, C.E., M.R.LA. 
BOTANY—Professor M‘NAB, M.D., F.L.8, 

ZOOLOGY—Professor HADDON, M.A. 

GEOLOGY—Professor HULL, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D. 
PALAEONTOLOGY—Mr. BAILY, F.G.S., M.R.LA, 

The Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Drawing School are open 
daily for Practical Instruction. 

Fee for Chemical Laboratory, £2 per Month, or £12 for Session. Fee for 
Physical Laboratory, £1 per Month, or £6 for Session. Fee for Drawiug 
School, £3 for Session, 

The Session commences on MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rp. 

Programmes may be obtained on application at the College, or by letter 
or post-card, addressed to the Secretary, Royal College of Science, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin. 

Professor J. P. O'REILLY, Secretary pro tem. 


Py NGLISH ETCHINGS.—Monthly, price 
3s, 6d. ; Japanese Proof Parts, 21s. 

Contents of Part V. (OCTOBER).—LONDON—SIR PAUL PINDAR’S 
HOUSE, by Percy Thomas (first of a Series)—NEARK PETERSFIELD, 
HAMPSHIRE, by M, Snape.—THE ENTRANCE HALL, ASTON, by Oliver 
Baker.—W. REEVES, 185, Fleet-street. 


ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 


DRAWINGS by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS may be 
Obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL ROW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have formed 
portions of the most celebrated collections. A Catalogue of a small portion 
of the Stotk will be sent on receipt of two penny postage stamps. 


*,* Established above 60 years. 














TO BOOK COLLECTORS, BLENHEIM AND OTHER LIBRARIES. 


=) al ny) 4 

ESSRS. H. SOTHERAN & CO., having 

been often asked to undertake COMMISSIONS for BUOK BUYERS 

at the various London Sales of Books, beg to intimate that in the forth- 

coming season they are prepared to execute all Commissions entrusted to 
them, with the greatest care, on moderate terms. 

Gentlemen wishing to enlist their services are requested to make applica- 

tion either to their Central Establishment, 136, Strand, or their West-end 

House, 36, Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in circu- 
lation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

The continued prosperity of the Library is in great 
measure due to the co-operation of those Subscribers who 
desire to promote the circulation of works of sterling 
interest and merit. In the selection of Books great care 
is taken to study their wishes, and to make the Library 
not only “ Select,” but Comprehensive. 

Arrangements have again been made with the Leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of the Principal Works 
already announced for the New Season, and of all other 
Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One Guinea to Five Hundred Guineas per Annum, 
According to the number of Volumes required. 

Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, post- 
age free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lauutrep),; 


NEW OXFORD STREET. 





City Office: 2, Ki 


g-street, Cheapsid2, 


a 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 


into English, with an Analysis and Introduction, by 
B. Jowxtt, M.A., Master of Balliol College; Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford; Doctor 
in Theology of the University of Leyden, 


In 2 vols., medium 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, 


with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, 
by B. Jowgtr, M.A., Master of Balliol College ; Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford ; Doctor 
in Theology of the University of Leyden. 

** Everyone who has studied Thucydides in the original, or who has been 
prevented from doing so by ignorance of Greek, or who wishes to know if 
Mr. Cobden was right in preferring a morning newspaper ‘to «il the works’ 
of the son of Olorus, will be eager to read Mr. Jowett’s New Thucydides 
in English.”—Daily News. 

** Professor Jowett’s Commentary, on the whole, is as much superior to 
any other English 'y as his translation is superior to any other 
English translation. . . . A most important work.” 

St. James's Gazette. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


SELECT TITLES from the DIGEST of 
JUSTINIAN. By T. E. Hottanp, D.C.L., Chichele 
Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; and C. L. SHap- 
WELL, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Also in Parts :— 
Part I—INTRODUCTORY TITLES. 8vo, sewed, 2s, 6d. 
» IL—FAMILY LAW. 8vo, sewed, Is. 
3, III.—PROPERTY LAW. 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
3» LV.—LAW of OBLIGATIONS (No.1). 8vo, sewed, 3s.6d. 
- a 2 (No. 2). 8vo, sewed, 43.6d, 


In demy 8vo, 696 pp., with Fifty-two Illustrations, 21s. 


A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS 
OBSERVED, REDUCED, and DISCUSSED by 
Admiral WILLIAM HENRY SMYTH, R.N., K.S.F., 
D.C.L. Revised, Condensed, and greatly Enlarged by 
Georce F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law ; Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of Descrip- 
tive Astronomy,” &c. 

** The work is one of sterling merit, which not improbably will exercise a 
iderable and | icial infl on its department of science.” 
Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 





Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ODERN GERMAN READER: a Gradu- 


ated Collection of Prose Extracts from Modern German 
Writers. Edited by C. A. Bucuuer, Phil. Doc., F.C.P. ; 
Professor of the German Language and Literature in 
King’s College, London; sometime Examiner to the 
University of London. Part I, With English Notes, 

a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete Vocabulary. 
“Dr. Buchheim’s Reader will meet a want long felt in middle-class 
schools, and will prove of great service to students who are compelled to 
learn German without the aid of ateacher.”—Schoot Guardian, May 9, 1881, 
** The same thoroughness and scholarly mode of treatment which charac- 
terise Dr. Buchheim’s editions of the German Classics, in the Clarendon 
Press Series, are again visible in his ‘German Reader.’ All the selections 
are made from modern writers. The Notes, which are placed at the end of 
the book, are really what the editor calls tl help-notes. The Vocabulary 

llently done.” — ad ional Times, Sey 1, 188), 








Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON. With In- 
troduction and Notes by A. Smwewick, M.A., Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late Fellow of Trinity 
a Cambridge, and Assistant-Master of Rugby 

chool, 


BURKE. Select Works. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by E. J. Paynz, M.A., of Lincoln’s 
je ” (crate and Fellow of University College, 

Orde 
Extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents : 


the Two Speeches on America, Second Edition. 
Extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


II. Reflections on the French Revolution. 


Second Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


BURKE. Four Letters on the Proposals for 
Peace with the Regicide Directory of France. Wdited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by EK. J. Payng, M.A, 


Shortly. 


THE BOOK of WISDOM. The Greek Text, 


the Latin Vulgate, the Authorised English Version. 
With an Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and a Com- 
mentary. By Wittiam J. Dank, M.A., Oriel College, 
Oxford ; Rector of Ashen, Essex, 


Shortly, feap. 8vo. 


HORACE. A Small Edition for Schools. 


By Epwarp C. Wickuam, M.A., Head-Master of Wel- 
lington College. 


THE REVISED VERSION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. PARALLEL COLUMN EDITIONS, 
giving the Authorised Version and the Revised Version 
po by — will be published shortly. (The Revised 

ersion is the joint property of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge.) = iain 





London: Henry Frown, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, 7, Paternoster-row. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





In November, royal 4to, price Two Guineas. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Designed by 


TER ROYAL WIGANESS the PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


The Work is Printed in Colours on hand-made paper, and is 
Illustrated by Fifteen Full-page Water-Colour 
Drawings reproduced in the highest 
style of Chromo-lithography. 





A STORY OF IRISH LIFE IN 1881. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A BOYCOTTED HOUSEHOLD. By Letitia 
McCrintock. 


“Mrs. McClintock knows her subject thoroughly, and is 
well able to communicate her knowledge. In brief, her 
book is one of more than common merits. It is spirited, 
vigorous, and able from beginning to end.”—Athenaewimn. 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS: being 


Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, 
of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. Edited by 
Horace N. Pym. With a Portrait etched by Hubert 
Herkomer, A.R.A. Royal 8vo, 21s. (in the press. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of 


W. M. THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and 
Reflective. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. {In October. 


TANTLER’S SISTER and other UN- 


TRUTHFUL STORIES: being a Collection of Pieces 
written for Public Reading. By Epwarp V. TuRNER, 
Author of “*'T. Leaves.”? Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[in October. 


SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the 


Gentleman Private. Crown 8yo. [In the press. 
NEW NOVELS. 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


Paxyy, Author of “By Proxy,” &c, 3 vols., post 8vo. 
[lu November. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author 


of ‘* Phyllis,” ‘* Molly Bawn,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo, 


JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 


post 8vo, 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. By 


the Author of ‘‘Ada Gresham” and “ Catherine 
Irving.’ 3 vols., post 8vo. [Shortly. 


IN the SPRINGTIME. By I. Henderson- 


Browne. 3 vols., post 8vo. [Shortly. 


POOR ARCHIE’ GIRLS. 3 vols., 


post 8vo. 


2 vols., 





On September 29 (One Shilling), No. 262. 


For OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and W. SMALL, 
CONTENTS. 

LOVE the DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XXIX.—Advisers. 
XXX.—School. XMXXL—Mr. Sagar becomes « Man of Business. 

THE MATCHLESS ORINDA, By EDMUND W. Gosse, 

THE FRENCH and ENGLISH POLICE SYSTEMS, 

THRAWN JANET. 

MAY in UMBRIA. From Rome to Terni—The Cascades of Terni—Monte- 
falco—Foligno—Spello—Easter Morning at Assisi—Perusia Augusta— 
La Magione—\Wortona—Chiusi—Gubbio—From Gubbio tu Fano. 

LENAU. 

A GRAPE from «& THORN. By JAmeS PAYN. (With am Illustration.) 
Chap. XL.—A Varity of Three. XLL—A Party: of Four. XLI.—The 
Commission. , XLUL.—An Explanation. XLIV.—An Ilistorical Poem. 

DU RYS de MAJDAME @ALLEBRET. By FreDdE rick Locker, (After 
Clément Mar ot.) 





London: Srarru, Exper, & Co., 13, Waterloo-place. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & COs 
NEW BOOK LIST. 


JOURNALISTIC LONDON. 


A special feature of HARPER’S MAGAZINE fo 
OCTOBER will be 


JOURNALISTIC LONDON (First Paper). 


By Josrrn Hatron. With Nine Illustrations from 
Sketches by M, W. Ridley and Photographs, engrayed 
by Deis, Stewart, and Krueil: Head-piece—Fire-placg 
in the Cock Tavern—Dr. Johnson’s House—Crane Court 
—F. C. Burnand—J. R. Robinson—F, H. Hill—Archibald 
Forbes—Justin McCarthy. 








Now ready, small post 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


ANGLING LITERATURE. By Osmond 


LAMBERT. 
This book is neatly printed on hand-made paper, rough edges, and 
bound in parchment, 





AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE BRAES of YARROW: a Romance. 


By Cuarvtrs Giuson, Author of ‘* Robin Gray,” “In 
Honour Bound,” ** For the King,” “ In Love and War,” 
&c, 3 vols., dls. 6d, 

ALSO, 


CECILY’S DEBT: a Novel. By Mrs. A.B, 


Cuvuren, Author of ‘‘For Name and Fame,” “ Grey. 
more,” &c. 3 vols., 3ls. 6d. 
AND 


SURRENDER: a Novel. By Leslie Keith, 


Author of “A Simple Maiden,” &c. In 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 21s. 
**In these two unpretentious little volumes we find more natural talent, 
right feeling, and good drawing of character than in nine-venths of the 
novels that issue each season trom the press.”"—Daily News. 


The TWO NEW VOLUMES of the SERIES of “ ILLUS. 
TRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the GREAT ARTISTS ” are— 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Richard Ford 
Heatu, M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. Fully LIllus- 
trated by Wood Engravings from Pictures by the 
Painter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

AND 


MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. By Julia 


Cartwricut, Author of “ Varallo and her Painter,” &¢, 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. Gd. 


The TWO NEW ADDITIONS to LOW’S “* STANDARD 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS” arce— 
SUNRISE: a Story of These Times. By 
Wirr1M Brack, Author of ** A Daughter of Heth,” xe, 
Small post 8vo, 6s. 
** The best of the novelist’s writings.”—John Lull. 
AND 


THE TRUMPET-MAJOR: a Tale. By 


Tnomas Harpy, Author of ‘* Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” Small post 8vo, 6s. 


Just published, price 10s, 6d. 


THE POSTAGE and TELEGRAPH 
STAMPS of GREAT BRITAIN. By Frerpertck A. 
Puiterick and WiLLIAM A. WEstoBY. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations. Compiled and published for the 
Philatelic Society, London. 





THE CRUISE of the WALNUT SHELL. 
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LITERATURE. 


Evenings with the Skeptics; or, Free Dis- 
cussion on Free Thinkers. By the Rev. 
John Owen. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


Attuovern perfectly defensible from his own 
point of view, Mr. Owen’s title-page is not 
unlikely to occasion misconceptions respecting 
the nature of his work. His “ skeptics” are 
not always philosophical sceptics in the sense 
of deniers, or even doubters, of the possibility 
of attaining any standard of certainty. Nor 
are his ‘“free-thinkers’’ theological free- 
thinkers, for they include Augustine and the 
School-men. It would, in fact, be difficult to 
devise a title capable of defining the entire 
drift of a book so rich in suggestion of all 
kinds, the purpose of which may perhaps be 
best expressed as the illustration and con- 
firmation, from the history of speculative 
thought in all ages, of a proposition thus laid 
down by the one among Mr. Owen’s dramatis 
personae who seems most nearly to represent 
his own conclusions :— 

“The primary instinct of all normally consti- 
tuted minds is towards liberty, and this instinct 
is more marked in direct proportion to the rich- 
ness and variety of intellectual endowment. 
Whence I should draw the inference that free 
thought on all subjects is the natural legitimate 
condition of the human reason.” 


Or perhaps the qualification for enrolment in 
Mr. Owen’s noble army of free-thinkers would 
be the disposition, while agreeing with Locke, 
as cited upon his title-page, that ‘*to love 
Truth for Truth’s sake is the principal part of 
human perfection in this world,” to hold with 
Lessing that the search for her is more valu- 
This definition 
will perhaps hardly include the Greek philo- 
sophers of the extreme sceptical schools, 
whose despair of attaining truth must have 
involuntarily led them to underrate truth as 
a thing obviously not indispensable. Nor 
will it comprehend Augustine, except in the 
days when, as Mr. Owen says, he was sowing 
his theological wild oats. But, in the main, 
Mr. Owen’s work may be accepted as a natural 
history of this habit of mind. 

Mr. Owen’s machinery is artless and by no 
means novel, yet not ill adapted to its end. 
It has apparently been his object to relieve 
the inevitable ponderousness of a formal 
history of speculation by breaking this up 
into a series of essays, further lightened by 
the interspersion of discussion in the form of 
dialogue. This requires the creation of a 


number of dramatis personae, who would be 
unexceptionable if only they were dramatic. 
Trevor, the retired physician, composes and 


work, He is described by a friendly opponent 
as ‘an extreme philosophical Nonconformist,” 
but characterises himself as one who has passed 
through life opposing an instinctive resistance 
to dogmatic negation as well as to dogmatic 
affirmation, and who has “succeeded in 
attaining toa certain amount of that ataravia, 
or philosophic calm, which I conceive to be 
the final goal, not only of Skepticism, but of 
the exercise of every intellectual energy.” He 
is confronted by ‘‘ Harrington, the academic, 
or searcher, who hopes to find truth, at least 
approximately ;” and Arundel, the dogmatic, 
who claims to have found it already. A 
lady, Miss Leycester, is very judiciously 
added to keep the philosophers in order, 
Trevor, on suitable occasions, produces sundr 
papers from his pocket ; these are read to the 
company, and discussion ensues. It may be 
guessed from this account that Mr. Owen’s 
forte is not the dramatic. However it may be 
with the scheme of things in general, the 
existence of these personages is clearly sub- 
jective. There is nothing of that distinctness 
of individuality which shows that the writers 
of Friends in Council and Thorndale saw 
their personages themselves before show- 
ing them to us. At the same time, however 
imperfectly executed, the plan is well adapted 
to relieve the stiffuess of a long disquisition, 
and to enable the author to introduce the 
various qualifications and limitations to which 
his impartiality and comprehensiveness in- 
cline him with the least apparent incon- 
sistency. 

A genial comprehensiveness seems, in- 
deed, the most characteristic feature of Mr. 
Owen’s mind, and the liberality with which 
he has interpreted scepticism itself is ex- 
tended to nearly all his individual sceptics. 
This is particularly apparent in the highly 
interesting sketch of primitive Greek philo- 
sophy. Xenophanes, Democritus, Hera- 
clitus, are treated with the deepest sympathy, 
and the general tenor of their teaching is 
made clear. Their cultivation of physical 
science is, of course, an impediment to their 
being regarded as sceptics in the strict sense 
of the term. In claiming their great suc- 
cessor, Socrates, as an absolute sceptic, Mr. 
Owen allows that he is at variance with 
current opinion, The main question at issue 
is whether the nescience systematically pro- 
fessed by him was sincere or ironical. Mr. 
Owen thinks the former, but admits that 
Socrates by no means regarded his own 
nescience as the inevitable lot of humanity. 
This further step was taken by the school of 
Pyrrho, which, whether Socrates himself was 
a sceptic or not, was undoubtedly affiliated 
to him. Mr. Owen points out that all the 
opinions usually considered distinctive of 
Pyrrho had been previously asserted by some 
other thinker. The point at which he and 
his school became original was their translat- 
ing “the personal experience of the individual” 
into “an indisputable law of the universe,” 
thus experiencing an unconscious metamor- 
phosis into Dogmatists. ‘* Sextus,” says Mr. 
Owen, “is perpetually guilty of pushing his 
position of Suspense into dogmatic Negation.” 
In the mair, however, Sextus appears to have 
been tolerably consistent, and to have been 
fairly successful in reconciling his scepticism 





reads the essays which form the staple of the 


with the demands of practical life, by keeping 





in view the distinction between absolute and 
relative truth. Mr. Owen has many inter- 
esting remarks on the manner in which philo- 
sophers thus adapted their creed to the exi- 
gencies of society, as well as on the efforts of 
the New Academy to establish a compromise 
between Scepticism and Idealism. 

While Greek philosophers had been specu- 
lating, the Eastern mind had not been in- 
active. The transition from Hellenic to 
Oriental thought is prettily and appropriately 
compared by one of Mr. Owen’s interlocutors 
to the transition from the open Wiltshire 
down to the chancel of Mr. Arundel’s church, 
with its dim religious light. Yet Oriental 
speculation was, in a sense, the more practical; 
it had more connexion with the problems of 
Providence and the regulation of conduct. In 
India it produced a religion, while in Greece 
it stopped short at philosophy. In Palestine 
it took the form of a protest against the most 
cherished dogma of the established religion, 
which, curiously enough, obtained an entrance 
into the sacred books of the latter. Although 
the books of Job and Ecclesiastes professed] 
terminate with acquiescence, the spirit of both 
is unquestionably sceptical in the theological 
sense. Job shows that Providence may be 
arraigned and called upon to justify itself; and 
the writer of Ecclesiastes sees little but folly 
and failure in the general scheme. A similar 
despair gave rise in India about the same 
time to Buddhism, which undoubtedly came 
forth from the sceptical schools of Hindu 
philosophy. Nothing, indeed, can be. more 
precise and dogmatic than the ultimate 
affirmations of Buddha; but these are built 
on the assumption of the unreality and tran- 
siency of everything else. It is another 
instance of scepticism, carried to an extreme, 
becoming dogmatism, liable to pass back 
again into scepticism in that incessant flux 
and reflux of opinion which Mr. Owen enjoys, 
but which some of his readers will find dis- 
quieting and appalling. 

The second volume, “Christian Skepticism,” 
does not carry the subject further than about 
the time of the Reformation, and is principally 
occupied with the discussion of two remark- 
able persons, Augustine and William of Ock- 
ham, Although these eminent men are con- 
spicuous figures in the history of opinion, 
they are not conspicuous in the history of 
scepticism, and hence the space here devoted 
to them appears excessive. It may be doubted 
whether Augustine would have appeared here 
at all if he had not been a pet antipathy of 
the author’s, who is evidently thankful for 
an opportunity of relieving his mind respect- 
ing him. His judgment may be considered, 
with reason, too severe. Augustine has, 
nevertheless, been the object of so much 
indiscriminating and unreal eulogy that 
any symptom of a reaction is welcome. 
It seems unaccountable that he should 
be so extolled by the same persons who 
vituperate Calvin, and in their hearts agree 
with Pelagius, except upon the theory 
that to speak handsomely of a Father is 
tacitly regarded as a ‘‘ note” of ecclesiastical 
gentility, which prevents a man from being 
taken for a Dissenter. It is also true that 
few who talk of him have really read much 
of him except his fascinating Confessions, or 
are aware of the absurdity of his philosophy 
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of history, or of the infatuated complacency 
with which he plans out the “ City of God” 
at the threshold of the Dark Ages. All these 
things may be fitly brought forward in their 
place, but it must be owned that a History of 
philosophical scepticism is hardly the place 
for them, or for the greater part of Mr. 
Owen’s criticism. The Nominalist school- 
men of the Middle Ages are more suitable 
subjects; and the thoroughness of Trevor's 
examination need not so much fatigue the 
reader, who can take it up and lay it down, 
as it must have fatigued his ideal audience. 
Cornelius Agrippa, who follows, has a fair 
claim to a place here on the strength of his 
complaint of the vanity of science. His 
addiction to magic, also, Mr. Owen thinks, 
was but a feeling after a more fruitful 
method of research, arising from scepticism 
of the value of the old. 

We are glad to learn that the work 
is to be continued; and that the next 
figure in Mr. Owen’s gallery will be 
Giordano Bruno, who, by his practical 
application of the Copernican system to 
philosophy and theology, introduced a posi- 
tive principle of momentous importance, but 
who may be allowed to rank among sceptics 
as regards his hostility to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. At this rate, Bacon, too, must 
have a place, and Locke for what we know. 
Mr. Owen manifests as much ingenuity in 
including his favourite philosophers under a 
general count of scepticism as De Quincey did 
in manoeuvring his own favourites into his 
essay on Murder considered as One of the Fine 
Arts. Mr. Owen’s treatment of his subject is 
so genial, and his general tone so creditable to 
him as an independent thinker, as to dispose 
us to opine that the more philosophers he can 
comprehend the better. Nor should we com- 
plain if, like Lucian’s fisherman, he caught 
them all. If only Lucian, or Plato, or 
Schelling could have imparted to him the 
dramatic faculty which the structure of his 
work demands, he would have produced a 
thoroughly charming book. R. Garnert. 








The Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and 
Furies of Aeschylus. Translated into 
English Verse. By E. D. A. Morshead, 
Assistant-Master at Winchester College. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tuis translation is very unequal. Asa whole, 
it has the merit of being tolerably faithful ; and 
it is careful throughout. Probably no single 
passage in it has been left unrevised. The 
author, too, is a diligent student of English, 
especially modern English, poets, and has 
impressed their mark on his version. There 
are some readers to whom this will be accept- 
able. But there are others to whom the one 
thing wanted in a translation of Aeschylus is 
an approach—for this is all that is possible— 
to the inspiration of the original. Such 
readers will scarcely find in Mr. Mor- 
shead what they require. Perhaps it is 
only to few that the power is given of 
making a real transfusion of anything at 
once so fine and so hopelessly difficult. Yet 
there are in our language experiments much 
nearer to success than this; witness, for 
instance, the Medea of Mrs. Augusta Webster. 

Mr. Morshead’s chief faults are—(1) the 





use of bad, doubtful, or affected English 
words, such as “ fenceless” for undefended, 
“aweless” for unalarmed, “seeress” for 
prophetess, ‘‘ wardress” for female warder, 
“ unknowing” for not knowing, “ abidingly ” 
for continuously. 

(2) An affectation of clearness, which has 
led him to print whole passages in italics 
which would be far more perspicuous in their 
original indirect form. wm. 57-59 :— 

7d gidroy odk drwra THOS SuiAlas 
odd Aris ala Todr’ émevxeTat yévos 
Tpépovo’ avaTl wh meTaoTEeve movov 
I wot not of the tribe wherefrom can come 
So fell a legion, nor what spot of earth 


Can rear, unharmed, such creatures, nor avow 
Behold, L[ travailed, and have brought forth death, 


Choeph. 312 :— 
dvt) 5€ mAnyis povlas povtav 
TAnyhy TiwéeTw- Spdcaytt mabeiv 
Tpryépwy pibos Tade pwvel, 
Who in blood hath dipped the steel 
Deep in blood her meed shall feel ! 
List an immemorial word— 
Whosoe’er shall take the sword— 
Shall perish by the sword ; 
where the introduction of a Biblical associa- 
tion is in the strictest sense uncalled for. 

(3) Recondite and forced turns, by which 
what is simple becomes obscure, what is dark 
becomes darker, harsh metaphor becomes 
stilted exaggeration. Choeph. 171 :— 

Tas obv Tarada Tape vewTéepas udbw 5 
Let me learn this of thee ; let youth prompt age. 
Agam. 1137 :— 
7d yap eudv Oped mabos ereyxéaca 
Ah, well-a-day ! the cup of agony, 
Whereof I chaunt, foams with a draught for me. 
1188 :-— 
Kal phy wmetwKds y .. . auaprias déuwv 


Yea, and they drink, for more enhardened joy, 
Man’s blood for wine, and revel in the halls, 
Departing never, Furies of the home ; 

They sit within, they chant the primal curse, 

And each flings forth the venom of her scorn 

On that old crime. 

He wronged his brother's wife, 

The couch defiled was the defiler’s doom. 

What trace is there of “ flinging forth 
the venom of scorn” in the simple word 
drérrucav? What possible advantage is 
gained by putting into the lips of the Furies 
words which the poet never imagined ? 

Why, again, should the “ loathsome burden 
piteous”’ of the children’s “ own rent flesh” 
be described as “blasting the sight”? The 
Greek is straightforward enough—zpérovo 
€xovres; what is there here of blasting ? 

We quote a fair specimen of Mr. Morshead’s 
style. Choeph. 345: «i yap ix’ "Ifa — 

** Ah, my father! hadst thou lain 
Under Ilion’s wall, 
By some Lycian spearman slain, 
Thou hadst left in this thine hall 
Honour ; thou hadst wrought for us 
Fame and life most glorious. 
Over seas if thou hadst died, 
Heavily had stood thy tomb, 
Heaped on high ; but, quenched in pride, 
Grief were light unto thy home.” 


And the following of his blank verse, Choeph. 
694. 


** A Daulian man am I from Phocis bound! ; 
And as with mine own travel scrip self-Jadcen 
I passed toward Argos, where but now I loosed 
My foot, there countered me upon my path 
One whom I knew not, and who knevr not me; 





es 


But asked my purposed way nor hid his own, 
And, as we talked together, told his name— 
Strophius of Phocis ; then he said, ‘ Good sir, 
Since, in all case, thou art to Argos bound, 
Forget not this my message, heed it well, 
Tell to his own, Orestes is no more.’ ” 


R. Etus, 








Thomas Carlyle. . By Moncure D. Conway, 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tu1s attractive and pleasant book will do 
much to remove the unpleasant flavour left on 
the mental palate of the reading public by 
Mr. Carlyle’s own painful Reminiscences, 
Mr. Conway, as a friend of the living editor 
as well as of the dead author of those two 
melancholy volumes, is necessarily somewhat 
reticent concerning them ; but that his opinion 
coincides with that of the world in general, 
and Carlyle’s friends in particular, may be 
gathered from the concluding sentences of the 
Preface, which, like the chapters which follow 
it, is characterised by fine feeling and perfect 
good taste. Mr. Conway says :— 


‘“*T have written out my notes and my memories 
with the man still vividly before me, and, as it 
were, still speaking; and, I must venture to 
add, it is a man I can by no means identify with 
any image that can be built up out of his 
Reminiscences. I do not wish to idealise Car- 
lyle, but cannot admit that the outcries of a 
broken heart should be accepted as the man’s 
true voice, or that measurements of men and 
memories, as seen through burning tears, 
should be recorded as characteristic of his heart 
or judgment. This sketch of mine is written 
and published in loyalty to the memory of those 
two at Chelsea whom, amid whatever differences 
of opinion, I honoured and loved.” 

Mr. Conway has not added to the number of 
formal biographies of which—seeing that 
Mr. Froude’s magnum opus is still ahead of 
us—we have enough and to spare, but has 
simply given his own personal recollections of 
the great writer with whom for nearly twenty 
years he lived on terms of the most intimate 
friendship—sharing his daily walks, and sitting 
often with him and Mrs. Carlyle in the even- 
ings when the day’s task was done. Such 4 
book could not fail to be full of interesting 
material; and Mr. Conway, without any of 
those violations of privacy which have unfor- 
tunately become far too common not only 
in our journalism, but in our literature, 
has made the most of his many opportunities. 
That the book is desultory goes without say- 
ing; but such unity as was attainable is pre- 
served, and we pass from page to page without 
any unpleasant sense of being pulled up 
suddenly and shunted on to a new line of 
thought or event. 

Mr. Conway begins with a sketch of the 
room at the top of the house in Chelsea 
which Carlyle had fitted up as the birth- 
chamber of his History of Friedrich 11, 
into which “ only that paper, book, or picture 
was admitted which was in some way COn- 
nected with the subject in hand”—a very 
characteristic “ study of an interior,” indicat- 
ing as it does the thoroughness which Carlyle 
always took care to practise himself as well 
as to preach to others. Then there 
a description of Carlyle’s conversation, alittle 
more rhetorical than it need have beeo 
(indeed, a too abounding and facile rhetori¢ 


is the one defect of the book), but still very 
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vivid and realisable, This is followed by 
some interesting anecdotes, not given in the 
Reminiscences, of old James Carlyle, which 
deepen the impression made by his son’s 
delicately executed piece of portraiture. The 
ages devoted to an account of Carlyle’s visit 
to Edinburgh to deliver his inaugural address 
as Lord Rector of the university are among 
the most charming in the volume. I am 
inclined to think that Alexander Smith’s 
description of the scene in the theatre and 
of the address itself is better than Mr. 
Conway’s, because more simple and less 
elaborated ; but I speak with hesitation, for 
both are so good and, in general expression, 
so like each other. Of the evening after the 
address, when Carlyle dined with Mr. Erskine 
in the company of Lord Neaves, Dr. John 
Brown, and other Edinburgh celebrities, 
Smith had no opportunity of speaking ; and 
we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Conway 
for his almost marvellously full report of 
Carlyle’s talk during those memorable hours 
when for once “he was very happy, and 
conversed in the finest humour.” Space is 
wanting for extracts from this transcript, or 
from the interesting “notes” which Carlyle 
had prepared to assist him in the delivery of 
the address, but which were abandoned when 
he had been speaking for a few minutes. 
Indeed, a whole number of the AcaDEMy 
night easily be filled with passages worthy of 
quotation ; but I must confine myself to one 
which shows how far Carlyle was from being 
blind to the joints in his armour open to 
penetration by critical arrows. Mr. Conway 
writes :— 


“T may recal here an occasion when Carlyle 
was speaking, in his stormy way, of the tendency 
of the age to spend itself in talk. Mrs. Carlyle 
(with her wonted tact, anticipating any possible 
suggestion of the same from some listener) 
said, archly, ‘And how about Mr. Carlyle?’ 
He paused some moments: the storm was over, 
and I almost fancied that for onceI saw a tear 
gather in the old man’s eyes as he said, in low 
tone, ‘Mr. Carlyle looked long and anxiously 
to find something he could do with any kind 
of veracity: he found no door open save that 
he took, and had to take, though it was by no 
means that he would haveselected.’ Once, too, 
when some vigorous person was praising a 
fayourite poet, Carlyle spoke of the said poet 
as a ‘phrasemonger.’ The other, somewhat 
nettled, said, ‘ But, what are the best of us but 
phrasemongers?’ Siegfried was never more 
conscious of the vulnerable point left by the 
leaf on his back than Carlyle of the distance 
between his doctrine of silence and his destiny 
of authorship. He bowed, and said ‘ True,’ and 
the conversation proceeded amiably enough.” 
After what has been said already of the 
merit of Mr. Conway’s work, I have no fear 
of being supposed to depreciate it when I say 
that the most valuable contribution in this 
volume to the future final biography of Car- 
lyle is not from his pen. It consists of a 
series of letters written by Carlyle himself 
between the year 1814, when the writer was 
Nineteen years of age, and the year 1824, 
in which he made his first visit to London. 
They were addressed to two intimate friends, 
now dead—Thomas Mitchell, afterwards one 
of the classical masters in the Edinburgh 
Academy ;and Thomas,afterwardsDr., Murray, 
author of Lhe Literary History of Galloway, 
& hard-working student in many departments, 





and in his later days a successful man of busi- 
ness. The original letters were, in 1838, lent 
to Mr. Alexander Ireland, of Manchester, for 
many years the intimate friend of both Car- 
lyle and Emerson, who made copious trans- 
cripts from them, pledging himself at the 
same time not to print them during Carlyle’s 
lifetime. The promise, it need not be said, 
was sacredly kept; but when released from it 
by the event which occurred on the Sth of 
last February, Mr. Ireland, with the approval 
of Mr. Froude, placed the letters in Mr. 
Conway’s hands. Being, as they are, the 
utterly unreserved expression of Carlyle’s 
thoughts and feelings, his fears, hopes, and 
aspirations, during the years when he was 
looking around him and endeavouring to 
choose his pathway in life, or, at all events, 
to decide towards what goal the pathway 
should tend, it is difficult to over-estimate 
the biographical worth of these youthful 
utterances. Viewed in connexion with his 
after-career, no passage in these letters is 
more striking than that with which the 
earliest of them opens. The date is August 
1814, four months before the writer’s nine- 
teenth birthday :— 


‘**But—O Tom! what a foolish, flattering crea- 
ture thou art! To talk of future eminence in 
connexion with the literary history of the nine- 
teenth century to such aoneasme. Alas! my 
good lad, when I and all my fancies and 
reveries and speculations shall have been swept 
over with the besom of oblivion, the literary 
history of no century will find itself the worse. 
Yet think not, because I talk thus, I am careless 
about literary fame. No, Heaven knows that, 
ever since I have been able to form a wish, the 
wish of being known has been the foremost. O 
Fortune ! thou that givest unto each his portion 
in this dirty planet, bestow (if it shall please 
thee) coronets and crowns, and principalities 
and purses, and pudding and power, upon the 
great and noble and fat ones of the earth; 
grant me that, with a heart of independence, 
unyielding to thy favours and unbending to thy 
frowns, I may attain to literary fame, and, 
though starvation be my lot, I will smile that I 
have not been born a King!!!” 

There is a melodramatic flavour about the last 
sentence, but melodrama is perhaps pardon- 
able in a genius of eighteen. The writer soon 
grows somewhat older, and a good deal 
soberer. There are touches of Wertherish 
melancholy here and there ; but, on the whole, 
these letters are clearly the utterances of a 
nature which is heroic, though even then far 
from hopeful. I find it impossible to agree 
with Mr. Ireland when he says that “ there 
are passages in these letters . . . which are 
not surpassed by anything that he [Carlyle] 
has since written;”’ but no one will dissent 
from the verdict that “many of them [ Mr. 
Ireland might have said nearly all] afford a 
deeply interesting insight into his mind and 
character.” Some are letters of complaint, 
some of criticism, some of pure thought ; and 
in every mood the writer reveals himself 
perhaps more fully than he intended. Some- 
times the new wine of Carlylean thought is 
contained in the old bottles of formal eigh- 
teenth-century phraseology; but here and 
there is a distinct prophecy of the style of 
Sartor and the Latter Day Pamphlets—a 
fact apparently inconsistent with the theory 
that this was a deliberately adopted affecta- 
tion. No more interesting relic of Carlyle 





than these letters has yet been published, 
and we have certainly no more pleasing 
portrait of him than that drawn by Mr. 
Conway. James Asucrorr Nosie. 








Life of Oliver Cromwell. By F. W. Cornish, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.) 


OxtIveR CRroMWwELL’s character and career 
have been criticised from almost every pos- 
sible point of view. Lives of him may be 
counted by the score, and almost every young 
essayist and lecturer has, at one time or other, 
taken the public into his confidence with 
regard to the great Protector. The place he 
occupies in the minds of Englishmen cannot 
be measured; for good or for evil, he has 
stamped himself upon the memory as no 
other man of Northern Europe has ever done 
except the Emperor Karl. That a new Life 
of Cromwell is wanted no one who is familiar 
with the history of his times as it exists in 
contemporary documents will deny; whether, 
however, a biography such as the one before 
us was called for may well be a matter of 
question. We are bound, however, to say 
that it is one that we should answer in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Cornish does not profess to have 
searched recondite sources. He has not, as 
far as we have been able to make out, given 
us one new fact; but he has supplied within 
small compass a view of the Protector’s life 
and work which, whether true or false, is at 
least rational. This is a manifest improve- 
ment on the simply “heroic” or “impog- 
ture” theories which so many of us have bee n 
inclined to take up without examination. It 
is no little gain to have the fact put before us, 
in good English and a pleasant style, that 
Oliver was simply a human being—not a 
monster of virtue or hypocrisy; and to be 
shown that the modern political Liberals who 
look upon him as their forerunner, and in 
some sort as a founder of their creed, are no 
more to be excused than a Wesleyan would be 
who should claim St. Bernard or Savonarola as 
Methodists. All who read Mr, Cornish’s pages 
carefully will understand that the seventeenth 
century was so unlike our own that to use 
modern catch-words about any of the men or 
the parties of that time is to encourage a 
stupid and harmful delusion. The researches 
of careful and earnest persons have made it 
now quite impossible for anyone of common 
honesty to profess the opinions about Oliver 
which were current before Mr. Carlyle wrote. 
His grand prose poem (for it has little more 
claim to be a History than one of Shakspere’s 
chronicle-plays) has had the effect of stimulat- 
ing enquiry and thought, and, what is even 
still better, of letting Oliver speak for himself. 
The pathos of his letters and speeches, when 
once their rugged style is mastered, is so 
deep and pure that no one whose heart warms 
to human nobility, and who is capable of 
being touched by the anguish of a strong 
human soul tortured by the suspicion 
and hatred of those he loved, can fail to 
see that, whatever faults there may have 
been in the ruler, the man was among 
the very noblest we shall ever meet with in 
the long drama of history. Mr. Cornish sees 
this, and takes much pains to bring his con- 
clusion vividly before his readers. He holds 
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the scales with a firm hand when dealing 
with those parts of Oliver’s career which are 
usually considered the darkest ; and, if he 
imports a little too much of the nineteenth- 
century horror for stern justice into what he 
says of the execution of the King or of the 
Irish campaign, we can well forgive him at 
the present time, as we see such an earnest 
endeavour to state the case fairly. 

Old prejudices, however, die hard; the calum- 
nies of the men of the Restoration and the per- 
verted judgments of the extreme Republicans 
yet corrupt the sources of popular knowledge ; 
and Mr. Cornish is not ashamed to say of 
his hero that “it is the great fault in his 
character that he could not deal plainly” 
(p. 324), and in another place to inform us 
that “Cromwell could seldom do anything 
by straightforward courses.” Had this been 
said forty years ago we could have under- 
stood it, and it would be quite intelligible 
now if it came from the pen of a religious 
or political fanatic; but Mr. Cornish is 
neither ; and moreover he has, notwithstand- 
ing these statements, a very high opinion of 
the man, both as a politician, and a devout 
follower of God’s law as he knew it. How 
Mr. Cornish can reconcile his high moral 
estimate with the admission that the Pro- 
tector was guilty of what, to plain men, is 
nothing short of deliberate lying we are at 
a loss to understand. The charge, he may 
rest assured, is like those other accusations 
of cruelty, ambition, and what not—simply 
the result, in the first instance, of misappre- 
hension of friends and hate of foes, and, in 
the second, of an inherited tradition. It 
takes a long time and many hard struggles 
to get rid of ideas which have been handed 
down from mouth to mouth and book 
to book for generations; we cannot but 
believe that, if Mr. Cornish reconsiders 
the matter, he will be induced to modify 
these unhappy statements. Had Cromwell 
owed any of his successes to not dealing 
plainly, or to want of straightforwardness— 
that is, to telling lies by words or acts—he 
would have been as unworthy of honour as 
are the host of great men who figure in news- 
papers for a day and are forgotten. The 
Puritan ideal of virtue, it may be admitted, 
was a stern one, and, as most of us think, 
narrow in not a few important particulars ; 
but, whatever defects it had, the habit of 
tolerating falsehood, reserve, or equivocation 
was not among them. So far from this, their 
ideal of truthfulness has been attacked for 
being too exalted. It is to a far different 
school of thought to that to which Oliver 
belonged that we must look for excuses for 
unveraciousness. Oliver was a typical Puritan. 
He had the virtues and the shortcomings of 
the body to which he belonged; and it is 
manifest that his conscience—tender as a 
child’s to the last, as his speeches show— 
would have been violated by many deceptions 
which now pass muster with men of the 
world as a matter of course. That he was 
not accustomed when among those he thought 
to be his friends to use that reticence which 
very inferior men feel needful is proved by the 
statements made in 1648 by Major Hunting- 
don in his foolish and ungenerous attack 
(p. 173). 

We are at issue with Mr. Cornish on 


another point of great moment, but this 
matter is complicated by so many questions 
of modern politics now under debate that 
we cannot hope to bring him to our way 
of thinking. He blames Oliver for ruling 
as a despot—despot is far too strong a 
word, but we know none other that so well 
expresses the meaning. That he did rule 
thus must be conceded. Even if it be held, 
however, that modern history has quite 
proved that the government of the people by 
the delegates of the people is the best form of 
rule, it cannot be fairly said that any such 
thing had been demonstrated in the seven- 
teenth century. There are some few persons 
who have a right to be heard who would even 
yet call the opinion in question, or at least ask 
for a few more facts and a little less declama- 
tion. In Oliver’s time, popular government, 
as we now understand it, was almost un- 
known, and Oliver was not to blame for not 
having recognised it. He had done his best 
to smite the theory of the divine right of 
kings to ruin their people, and he was little 
likely to believe that the people had any 
right, divine or other, to ruin themselves. It 
would require a large volume to set forth 
what his theory of government really was, and 
every step is so surrounded with difficulties 
that the work may perhaps never be done 
efficiently. To those, however, who think 
that the personal government of the wisest 
and the strongest requires an apology, we 
would remark that Oliver knew full well that 
to permit free parliamentary government 
would be to set alight once more the fires of 
civil war, and either to bring back Charles IT., 
with his harlots and “ lackeys and panders,” 
or to throw the country for a time into the 
hands of upright and sincere madmen like 
Vane and Harrison, who were anticipating 
the personal reign of our Blessed Saviour, and 
whose absolute incapacity for the manage- 
ment of affairs must soon have driven the 
country to despair. 

We are sorry to find that on one or two 
occasions Mr. Cornish quotes the Squire 
Papers as if they were authentic. There is 
little doubt that they are either false alto- 
gether, or so tampered with as to be valueless 
for purposes of history. 

Epwarb Peacock. 








Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. Illus- 
trated. (Sampson Low.) 


Ir is not easy to put ourselves in the 
attitude of fair critics of these new-world 
poems, full of a curious roughness of sen- 
timent and phraseology, and yet anon 
striking one with a heart-touching pathos 
and directness. But, if we reflect, it is 
a wholesome undertaking to give a candid 
ear to ballads which the idyllist 'Theocritus 
might have figuratively described as yet 
smelling of the seasons; to cull bright 
thoughts from a far-away hemisphere; and 
to learn how, in the farm-life of the bush and 
forest, and Transatlantic river-banks, imagina- 
tion can offer vivid fancy pictures without 
large debt to book-learning. 

The subjects are, in the main, homely; 
their aim being to chronicle certain festivals 





| of the farm, and delineate a few characters 
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met with by the way. Thus, in “The 
Festival of Reminiscence ” (pp. 14-40) the 
framework for some half-dozen poetic descrip. 
tions of early colonists’ work is afforded by a 
sylvan session of elder pioneers, “ the old 
guard of the woods ” 


‘* Who came once more to linger o’er 
The grim work of their primes, 
Renewing here the grief and cheer 
Of happy hard old times. 
Rough clad were they—unkempt and gray— 
With lack of studied ease— 
Yet beauty-strown with charms their own, 
Like brave old forest trees.” 
Met under a venerable president, one guest 
responds to an invitation to sing The Song 
of the Axe; another tells the “ first settler’s 
story ” of the hearty way in which his girl- 
wife proved true help-mate to him, keeping 
“our little log-house clean as wax,” and 
withal “lifting tons” of chopped wood for 
her mate just with her voice and smile. A 
pathetic, but natural, touch is imparted to 
this retrospect by the narrator’s tale (years 
after) how a hasty word of blame lost him 
his true wife. Coming home late one night, 
the cattle had strayed. He reproached her 
for not keeping them in view, and driving 
them in. She handed back no words, though 
hurt and vexed ; and, on his leaving her next 
morning for his distant work, he is evidently 
conscience-smitten by the memory of his un- 
generous blame, and hastens home at eve the 
sooner from shrewd surmises of a thunderstorm 
in the west. Reaching the log-hut, he finds 
her absent, but with a note left to say she 
has gone to seek the cattle which have strayed 
again—a tender, loving, self-accusing note, 
which suggests the catastrophe. The settler 
and his dog track the mistress in vain all 
night, and, when at morn the tinkling cow- 
bell leads him to the cabin-door, 


‘* Yes she had come—and gone again. She lay 
With all her young life crushed and wrenched 
away— 
Lay—the heart ruins of our home among 
Not far from where I killed her with my tongue. 
The rain-drops glittered ’mid her hair’s long 
strands, 
The forest thorn had torn her feet and hands, 
And ’mid the tears—brave tears than one could 
trace 
Upon the pale but sweetly resolute face— 
I once again the mournful words could read— 
‘I’ve tried to do my best—I have indeed.’ ” 
The next poem, probably for variety’s sake, 
is a little of the coarsest, and narrates the 
mishaps that befel Eliphalet Chapin when 
he started in an ancient two-ox waggon to 
become a benedict. But the second settler’s 
story tells a stirringly true tale how a resolute 
pair, whose antecedents did not warrant such 
staunchness, were knit together for ever by 
the upshot of a terrific wolf-hunt, where the 
pursuit was made keener by a famine of these 
hell-hounds, and the settler tests his wife’s 
nerve and love by bidding her handle the 
ribbons while he stands, gun and axe in hand, 
to defend his freight for dear life. ‘The how 
ing pack suffers marked diminution as the 
fugitives make their homestead about half-a- 
minute in advance; and it is a happy thought 
assuredly when the husband bethinks him to 
meet the ingress of the still encroaching 
wolves with the burning brands which his 
blistering hands had plucked lightning-like 
from the log-fire. 
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“ They shrunk with fright from the feel and sight 

O’ this sudden volley of flame ; 

With a yell of dread they sneaked and fled 

As fast as ever they came. 

As I turned around, my wife I found 

Not the eighth of an inch away. 

She looked so true and tender I knew 

That her heart had come—to stay” (p. 37). 

But not all, or even the larger part, of these 
festivals are of memorable reminiscence. Some 
are of praise ; some of good cheer, where, with 
a genuine Christmas feeling, dreams of 
«“dough-nuts brown” and the laugh of “ sweet- 
kept cider” bring to the farmer’s mind 
moralities @ propos of the stranger in the 
manger at Bethlehem, a little too * free and 
easy” for our philosophy on this side the 
water. Here and there a tender touch is put 
into the mouth, let us say, of the farmer’s 
wife, as she draws (p. 56) a moral from the 
reflection that, when the table is spread at 
these family jubilees, 

“ When ane hearts their sweet stories too noisily 
tell, 

The angels are certain to hear what we say.” 
We would also notice a tale of mixed carica- 
ture and pathos anent “ the travelled parson,” 
whom his flock sent abroad by subscription, 
and found on his return too fond of airing 
his “ picture-show and lecture and sermon all 
united,” insomuch that there was a reaction 
against travel, and 
“*T wish to all that’s peaceful,’ said a free ex- 

pressioned brother, 

‘That the Lord had made one continent, and 

then never made another.’ ” 

This volume, it may be added, has no 
small merit of a glossarial nature. Had we 
not heard familiarly such Yankeyisms as 
“being up a tree,” we might have been 
puzzled when, in p. 62, it is said of the 
travelled parson, 

“And it wasn’t the same old comfort, when he 
called around to see us, 


On some branch of foreign travel he was sure at 
last to tree us.” 


JAMES DAVIES. 








The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement : an 
Historical Review. With an Introduction 
on the Principle of Theological Develop- 
ments. By Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, 
M.A. Third Edition. (W. H. Allen.) 


Tuz main outline of Mr. Oxenham’s argu- 
ment is by this time familiar, and has stood 
the test of criticism. Harshly as the first 
edition was handled in one quarter, no 
serious attack was made upon the principal 
positions of the book—that the doctrine that 
the Death of Christ was necessary as a ran- 
som to Satan is much older than the doctrine 
that it was necessary as a satisfaction to God ; 
and that this view was steadily attenuated 
by the theologians of the School up to the 
date of the Reformation, when the Reformers 
took it up and intensified (or, as Mr. Oxen- 
ham would say, exaggerated) it in every 
direction, till the result was decidedly dis- 
gusting not only to the natural man, but to 
more than one form of sincere and scrupulous 
piety. 

Tn the present edition, large additions 
have been made to the introductory essay on 
Development and to the final chapter on the 
Moral Fitness of the Atonement (or, as it 





might more aptly have been termed, the Moral 


Fitness of the Passion). The illustrative 
matter has been enlarged and arranged in 
excursuses at the end, and the discussion on 
Scholasticism has been expanded and guarded. 
But there is little substantial change; the 
author has not reconsidered the question 
whether completeness did not require him 
to include the theology of the New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps this is necessary ‘* economy” 
in a writer who insists upon the unique posi- 
tion of the Apostles and Evangelists as tran- 
seending, and, in some sense, including, all 
subsequent theology ; but it is undeniable, as a 
matter of fact, that, whatever else the writers of 
the New Testament represent, they do repre- 
sent the first stage of theology. Itis true that 
the omission results in a certain artistic gain. 
It would have been very difficult to consider the 
history of the doctrine as a history of progress 
if we had been carried abruptly from St. Paul or 
St. John to St. Irenaeus* or St. Ignatius. But, 
after all, the history seems to end with the 
exposition of the Scotist and Thomist theories 
of the Incarnation, especially as Mr. Oxen- 
ham has deliberately excluded all English 
writers later than Archbishop Magee,} though 
Robertson, Maurice, and Bushnell have come 
nearer than most authors since the sixteenth 
century to making original contributions to 
the subject; and Robertson has the further 
historical interest of developing the view, 
which Butler only ventures to indicate, that 
we see in the Atonement the supreme example 
of what it costs the good to help the evil. 
It is true that Robertson, like many other 
theologians, distorted his view a good deal, 
because he tried to stretch it to make it cover 
all the language which he supposed to be 
orthodox. A still more serious omission is 
that the reader is left in doubt what is the 
doctrine of which he has been reading 
the history. A treatise on the history of 
dogma presupposes a treatise on dogmatic 
theology, and Prof. Kuhn’s Dogmatik, to 
which the anthor might have referred with 
confidence, is incomplete. If we attempt to 
gather the author’s personal doctrine from 
the recapitulation and summary in the last 
chapter, it is difficult to see in what his 
doctrine differs from that of the late Mr. 
Maurice, except that it would no doubt be 
more clearly expressed if it were expressed as 
fully. 

Tt is easier to discuss Mr. Oxenham’s theory 
of the development of doctrine in general 
than his theory of the development of a 
doctrine almost too sacred for discussion, 
though even here one runs the risk of doing 
injustice to views put forward incidentally. 
Subject to this, it may be observed that, 
though few instructed critics would now deny 
that the definition of Nicea, to go no further, 
marked a real theological progress, yet the 
Fathers of Nicea had no idea that they were 
doing more than restate a notorious tradition ; 
and, if they misconceived what they were 
doing, this makes it necessary to restate their 





* Probably ‘‘the three mysteries of crying ful- 
filled in the silence of God which were hidden from 
the Ruler of this world” are an enigmatical allusion 
to the germ of the theory which we find in St. 
Irenaeus, 

+ Mr. Macleod Campbell’s treatise was incident- 
ally discussed in the Preface to the second edition, 





authority for doing it more carefully than has 
yet been done. Again, it is difficult to see 
why Mr. Oxenham encumbers himself with 
the position that the Church has never assimi- 
lated and sanctioned foreign elements of 
doctrine. For instance, it might be said that 
the form of the doctrine of purgatory was 
derived from the well-known texts ; but what 
is known of its history points to the con- 
clusion that its matter came partly from a 
survival of the old Vergilian tradition of sub- 
terranean prisons, partly, perhaps chiefly, from 
the Northern fancies about the soul’s journey, 
both being filtered through the medium of 
visions. Nor is it easy to disconnect the 
Tridentine doctrine of transubstantiation from 
one of the most vulnerable positions of the 
scholastic philosophy—that bread and wine, or 
anything else that is material, have a “ sub- 
stance ” independent of their ultimate mole- 
cules and the atoms into which those molecules 
may be resolved. The old distinction of sub- 
stance and accident was not open to this 
criticism. ‘ Substance’? was nothing trans- 
cendent or mysterious: the substance of 
things was the subject of science, their “ acci- 
dents ”’ of sense or opinion; but by the time 
of the Tridentine definitions the distinctions 
had been refined upon by a remorseless logic 
till all but spiritual substance had become 
unmeaning. 

In conclusion, perhaps one may be per- 
mitted to hint a wish that in future editions 
the apologetical element may be allowed to 
disappear. It is quite true that there are minds 
who would be shocked at the Calvinist doc- 
trines of human corruption and the Atone- 
ment, who would not find Mr. Oxenham’s 
doctrine equally shocking. It is also true 
that the Calvinist doctrine of the Atonement 
would have shocked the venerable Scupoli 
less than it shocks Mr. Oxenham; and that, 
from a psychological point of view, the 
Calvinist doctrine of human corruption .is 
more intelligible than the Tridentine, and 
might be thought perhaps to meet the facts 
better, the distinction between concupiscence 
and sin being chiefly valuable in the regions of 
forensic theodicy ; but if the catholic scheme 
as set forth by Mr. Oxenham were more 
acceptable than it is, people who revolt from 
Calvinism are hardly likely to fall back upon 
it. The best that is to be hoped for is that, 
if religious, they may fall back upon the 
position of the Psalmists, who repented, and 
felt themselves forgiven without the need of 
any Mediator. G. A. Srmcox. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Chloe Arguelle. By the Author of “ The 
Rebecca Rioter.” (Tinsley Bros.) 

The Turn of the Tide. By Lady Margaret 
Majendie. (Bentley.) 

Little Fifine, and other Stories. By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mercedes de Rios. By A. Palma di Cesnola. 
(Richards.) 

We are afraid that the promising author of 

The Rebecca Rioter must be pronounced to 

have lost her way in attempting the subject 

of Chloe Arguelle, which pretty, but foreign- 





| sounding, surnameé appears to be Welsh. In 
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her former novel, Miss Dillwyn gave evidence 
of a very considerable knowledge of the lower 
classes of the Principality, of a certain power 
of imagining and drawing character, and of 
good descriptive faculty. In the present she 
has for the most part transferred her subject 
to London society of the highest class, and 
has deliberately laid herself out for social 
satire. Now social satire is a terribly diffi- 
cult thing at the best of times; and when 
a writer in “ downright Dunstable” fashion 
says, “ Now I am going to show up the 
world,” and entitles her first chapter “ An 
Exhibition of Humbugs” and her last “A 
Crusade against Humbugs,” she shows more 
good intentions than knowledge of her art. 
Miss Dillwyn should study her Vanity Fair 
a good deal closer before she attempts this 
kind of thing. To tell the truth, her satire 
is terribly stale; and it is perfectly evident 
to anyone who has some slight knowledge of 
the world that she is describing not at first 
hand from actual observation, but at second, 
third, or tenth hand from the commonplaces 
of her predecessors—the other social satirists. 
This is a pity, because every now and then 
there are touches of merit even in the satirical 
portion. The masculine Lady Jane Dorville, 
who swears to keep up her character, but 
whose swearing “causes her serious uneasi- 
ness, because she cannot help believing it to 
be wicked, though how wicked she does not 
exactly know,” and who is in perpetual terror 
of some feminine rival trumping her card by 
using stronger language than she dares use, 
has merits; but most of the other characters 
are lifeless and unnatural. No actual Eton 
exquisite of decent breeding uses the gro- 
tesque jargon (suggestive of the worst kind 
of cockney slang) that Miss Dillwyn puts into 
the mouth of her Walter Mixon. Young 
ladies sometimes talk slang; but, if they are 
ladies, they do not indulge in the hideously 
vulgar “He don’t” for ‘‘He doesn’t.” A 
social satirist, too, should look after her 
proofs better than Miss Dillwyn does. When 
under the title of “‘ Humbugs at Dinner ” one 
reads about “ Riz-de-veau aux champignows ” 
and “ Bisque aux Ecrévisses,” the uncharitable 
reader begins to wonder whether or not it is 
humbug to write in the French language 
when you don’t know the difference between 
rice and the pancreas. The best thing in the 
book is the description of a Welsh poaching 
adventure, where the author comes back to 
her proper muttons. 


Lady Margaret Majendie can do, and has 
done, better things than The Turn of the Tide. 
It is the history of a Breton village during 
the Revolution, and there is some interest in 
it, but not so much as there might be. The 
worst fault in the book is a wholly gratuitous 
one. Weare not told in what part of the 
duchy Quimperlon is, except that it is “on 
the north coast;” but it must evidently be 
well out of the district of “ Bretagne Breton- 
nante,” for the characters do not speak a 
word of Breton or call anything by its Breton 
name, while they are lavish of French of 
Paris. This is the more extraordinary inas- 
much as we are expressly told that Mariette, 
the mother of the chief family, comes from 
Carnac, which is still as Breton as any place 
can well be, and which was much more so a 





hundred years ago. However, it is possible 
that Lady Margaret does not know Breton— 
it is quite certain that she does not know 
what a menhir is, for she talks of it as a cross- 
stone resting on others; and as her idea of 
local colour necessitates the introduction of 
as many foreign terms as possible, she would 
clearly have been put in adifficulty. As itis, 
we fail entirely to see what is gained by 
saying “ the soldiers charged the people with 
their baionnettes,”’ instead of bayonets, or by 
saying “she took some sows out of her caisse,” 
instead of saying “she took some pence out 
of the till.”” To some readers, however, these 
evidences of the possession of a French dic- 
tionary may be satisfactory. There is a good 
deal of pathos in the book, especially in the 
repentance of a Constitutional priest and the 
relations of Rose Quenquer, the heroine’s 
sister, with Pierrot, a converted wrecker, 
whose gallant attempts to save a ship from 
his industrious compatriots fail, and who is 
prosecuted on suspicion of the very crime he 
has nearly checkmated. Also there is a good 
death on the cruel sands of Mont St.-Michel, 
and a stirring description of the famous riots 
at Rennes, which practically began the 
Revolution. 


In the three volumes of Little Fifine, Mrs. 
Macquoid has collected a good many stories 
of varying length, most of them, as was to be 
expected, having to do with Normandy. 
Since the announcement of a volume by this 
lady on the Ardennes we had hoped for a 
slight change of scene in her novels, for 
“ma Normandie” perpetually sung gets 
monotonous in fiction as in real life, especially 
when the singer is, after all, not to the manner 
born. However, these may perhaps be the 
gleanings of the grapes of Mrs. Macquoid’s 
Norman harvest. After all, they are not all 
located between the Couesnon and the Bresle. 
There is a Spanish story about a quarrel 
between man and wife which is rather happily 
tragi-comic, and one or two English ones of 
no great value, together with a spice of Breton. 
The best of all is a pathetic legend of a dancing 
bear, who dies in a really melancholy manner. 
But the title-story, dealing with the half- 
crazed affection of a mother who is afraid that 
her child will be taken from her, is very thin ; 
and that disparaging adjective may be 
applied without unfairness to most of the 
contents of the three volumes. It is part of 
the general inferiority in technique of English 
novelists to the fiction writers of France that 
the first rarely seem to understand the neces- 
sity of having in a short story some definite 
point of interest, whether in situation, charac- 
ter, or incident, which is definitely started 
and worked out. Without this, short stories 
are rarely more than awkwardly cut slices of 
long ones. 


Major di Cesnola’s little book is a short, 
simple, but well-told and affecting narrative 
of an unhappy love affair—unhappy, that is 
to say, in that death cuts it short when it 
might have come to a happy termination. 
The hero, who speaks for himself, is an 
Italian soldier who is serving one of the 
South American States. A beautiful girl is 
thrown from her horse as she passes his 
quarters, and he carries her into them, attends 
to her, and sends for her friends. She proves 
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to be the daughter of a financier of great 
wealth and offensive manners; her mother 
being in every respect as satisfactory as Baron 
Marwas is unsatisfactory. ‘The loves of Mer. 
cedes and the hero are immediate, but meet 
with the obvious drawback of his independ. 
ence and comparative poverty and her father's 
purse-proud contempt and dislike of the suitor, 
They are separated, and the separation breaks 
the heart of Mercedes. Her misery prevails 
on the Baron to consent to a marriage in ex- 
tremis, before the conclusion of which she dies, 
The attraction of the book (which is not im. 
paired by a very slight foreign idiom of 
phrase rather than of language) consists, as 
has been said, in the straightforward veracity 
of the narrative, which, without any elaborate 
attempt at character-drawing, brings the 
feelings of the ill-starred lovers very vividly 
before the reader. GzorGE SAINTSBURY. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT INDIA, 


Index Geographicus Indicus. By J. Frederick 
Baness. (London: Stanford ; Calcutta: New- 
man.) This book suggests by its binding Mr, 
Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer; and it is by no 
coincidence that the two have appeared almost 
simultaneously. Mr. Baness had before him 
the official list of places which Mr. Hunter 
drew up, and also the numerous volumes con- 
taining the District Accounts upon which the 
Imperial Gazetteer is based. He has also made 
use of the Administrative Reports, annually 
issued by the several Provincial Governments, 
which contain a vast amount of statistical 
information practically unknown in England. 
For the design of his work, for the industry 
with which he has carried it out, and also for 
the general accuracy of his facts and figures, 
Mr. Baness deserves great praise. Only those 
who have themselves plunged into the whirlpool 
of Indian statistics can adequately appreciate 
the severity of his labours. He has produced 
unaided a work which the Government might 
well have subsidised, and which must prove 
invaluable to all those who want accurate 
knowledge about the political geography of 
India. His list of names is more full than that 
in the Imperial Gazetteer ; and he has been able 
to give maps of the different ——- which 
was beyond the scope of Mr. Hunter’s under- 
taking. But, having said so much, we must 
add that Mr. Baness’ book can only be safely 
used by those who already possess some know- 
ledge of the country. His statistics are arranged 
on a perplexing plan, which is sometimes 
positively misleading. His maps, excellent as 
they are in many respects, have no mountains 
marked in them. His notes upon the religions 
and people of India are sadly below the level of 
modern knowledge. Mr. Hunter has written a 
work that is meant to be read; Mr. Baness 
has compiled a useful “‘ index.” 


Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descriptive. 
By the late Henry Ambrose Oldfield, M.D. 
In 2 vols. (W. H. Allen and Co.) Posthumous 
works, especially those by Anglo-Indians, are 
rarely very satisfactory from the literary point 
of view. In his position of residency-surgeo2 
at Khatmandu, enjoying the confidence of 
that singular personage, Sir Jang Bahadur, 
Dr. Oldfield had an exceptional opportunity for 
observing a country and people of extreme 
interest which still remain practically unknow2. 
So far as his own personal observations go, he 
has added a good deal to our knowledge of the 
various tribes that compose the mixed popula- 
tion, and of their religious rites. His descrip- 
tion of the principal towns and of their many 
Buddhist and Hindu temples is especially 
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yaluable. The illustrations also, from the 
author’s own drawings, form a distinct contri- 
bution to the history of Eastern architecture. 
But, unfortunately, the book shows everywhere 
the lack of an editorial hand. In the light of 
modern research, and especially after the labours 
of Mr. Brian Hodgson, the long essay on 
Nipalese Buddhism reads singularly out of 
date. And the historical chapters have a tan- 
talising way of coming to an abrupt end just 
when the affairs of Nipal begin to connect with 
those of India or China. Those who are aware 
how little is known about Nipal will be grateful 
to Dr. Oldfield’s surviving relatives for having 
published the contents of bis note-books ; but it 
is hardly to be expected that the general public 
will care to make their first acquaintance with 
a strange country from these two discursive and 
somewhat heavy volumes. 


Pictures of Indian Life, Sketched with the 
Pen from 1852 to 1881. With Maps. By 
Robert Needham Cust. (Triibner and Co.) If 
we were asked what book we should recommend 
to be put into the hands of a young Indian 
civilian, we should have no hesitation in answer- 
ing, “This.” Others might give him more 
knowledge about the country or the duties of 
administration, but we know of none that sums 
up so completely, in so small a compass and in 
such attractive guise, the #0s of Anglo-Indian 
life. The wonders of the country itself and 
of its various peoples ; the story of British con- 
quest and the responsibilities of British adminis- 
tration; above all, the pathos of Anglo-Indian 
exile and of a dual home (which not only 
Anglo-Indians, but also the children of Anglo- 
Indians, know too well)—all these are here 
depicted in a series of short essays, which he 
who runs may read. Three papers, entitled 
“Death in India,” ‘ Miriam, the Indian Girl,” 
and “The Family in India,” can hardly be 
read with dry eyes. But we would not like to 
leave the impression that the interest of Mr. 
Cust’s book is only, or chiefly, sentimental. 
The Englishman in India has but little time 
for sentiment. Happy is he if he can relieve 
his daily drudgery of office-work with that 
sympathy with the natives and that thirst for 
knowledge about their language and their reli- 
gion which characterise almost every page that 
Mr. Cust writes. 


On the Indian Hills; or, Coffee-planting in 
Southern India. By Edwin Lester Arnold. In 
2vols. (Sampson Low.) Mr. Arnold knows 
how to use his pen, but we are not sure that he 
is equally well adapted for the life of a coffee- 
planter. That life, no doubt, has its hardships 
and its dangers; but we hope that young 
Englishmen who may think of trying it will 
not be deterred by Mr. Arnold’s melancholy 
conclusion. In his desire to make a readable 
book he has somewhat unduly dwelt upon the 
enjoyments of the outward voyage, just as he 

as somewhat unduly exaggerated the dis- 
comforts of a bungalow amid the jungle. The 
truth is that a coffee-planter, at least when 
opening out his estate, must make up his mind 
to leave civilisation behind. But so also must 
the pioneer of enterprise in many other direc- 
tions. Each man must judge for himself 
whether the game is worth the candle. For 
our part, we are inclined to think that not only 
coffee-planting in Southern India, but also many 
other industries in that country, will prosper 
most when under the management of natives or 
half-castes. Mr. Arnold’s book is extremely 
creditable both to his literary capacity and to 
his powers of observation; and we hope that, 
after all his troubles, he has found more con- 
genial occupation in England. By-the-way, is 

® not geographically wrong when he describes 
his estate, which was in the native territory of 
ee, 20 lying on the Annamully (sic) hills ? 
Purely it ought to be the Nellidwpatti hills. 


Records of Sport and Military Life in Western 
India. By the late Col. T. G. Fraser. With 
an Introduction by Col. Malleson. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.) This is another posthumous 
book by an Anglo-Indian; and, considering 
that ithas been edited by a professed man of 
letters, we have a right to complain that the 
proofs were not more carefully revised. Col. 
Fraser appears to have been a typical repre- 
sentative of the old Indian army—a plain, 
honest man, a mighty Nimrod, and a sympa- 
thetic friend of the natives. The life that he 
describes has passed away with the service to 
which he belonged; but to those born of 
Anglo-Indian families his book will recal many 
a story heard from lips now dumb, and many a 
journal of sporting adventure still preserved in 
faded letters. For the life of the old Anglo- 
Indian was emphatically one of adventure, 
deeply tinged with Oriental colouring. His 
companions of his own race were few; but 
with those few he lived on terms of the closest 
intimacy. He knew the natives well; and he 
generally liked them as well as he knew them. 
It was Col. Fraser’s good fortune to be brought 
much into contact with the great Outram, 
whom all Anglo-Indians of the old school point 
to as the flower of their service. He hunted 
down tigers with Outram and his faithful Bhil 
trackers; and he shared Outram's political 
opinions. In the latter connexion we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following passage :— 


‘*This reminds me of the remark made by a tall, 
flat-sided down-wester to a friend of mine who had 
merely observed he did not approve of the ‘ insti- 
tootion’: ‘ Ye allers comes a screezhin with your 
almighty jaw. Why don’t you give back to the 
poor Indians the country you've robbed them of ?” 


The Diamonds, Coal, and Gold of India: their 
Mode of Occurrence and Distribution. By 
V. Ball, of the Geological Survey of India. 
(Triibner and Co.) Since we received this book 
the author has honourably closed his con- 
nexion with the Geological Survey of India 
by being called to a chair at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He had already given us a very 
lively description of the non-scientific side of 
his Indian work in his Jungle Life. He here 
reprints three papers recently contributed to 
the Journals of learned societies on some of the 
results of the same work, which have a popular 
as well as a scientific interest. He does not 
tell us much that is new; but it is very 
desirable that the public should possess the 
information herein contained in a form, and 
in a style, that they will read. The subject 
of diamonds will always have an exceptional 
interest, though we fear that the recent dis- 
coveries in South Africa have deprived the 
diamond mines of India of their last hope of 
proving remunerative to English capital. Coal, 
on the other hand, is the one mineral which 
pays in India. The prospects of gold are yet in 
the future. We wish that Mr. Ball had added 
chapters on iron, copper, petroleum, rock salt, 
saltpetre, and the remaining products yielded 
by the soil of India. The history of iron- 
smelting more especially forms a most im- 
portant chapter in the story of European enter- 
prise in the East, not the less instructive 
because up to the present time the result has 
been blank failure. 


The Hindus as They Are: a Description of the 
Manners, Customs, and Inner Life of Hindu 
Society in Bengal. By Shib Chunder Bose. 
With a Prefatory Note by the Rev. W. Hastie. 
(London: Stanford; Calcutta: Newman.) To 
appraise adequately such a volume as this forms 
a task fairly beyond our patience. It reads 
like Charicles and Gallus, or rather like the 
commentary in those books without the story. 
We are of those who have always wanted to 
find a sketch of Hindu life told by a Hindu ; 





but we cannot say that our desire is yet satisfied, 





It is the rural life of India, the life passed 
by ninety natives out of a hundred, that we 
are anxious to know about; while this book, 
like some others we have already come across, 
is almost entirely confined to the urban life of 
Calcutta. Nor is this all. The entire descrip- 
tion is too elaborate, and interspersed with 
comment which does not come well from a 
native. The author knows, we admit, what he 
is writing about, and his literary power is very 
creditable; but, unfortunately, am lacks the 
supreme gift of being readable. We incline 
to think that he is a Christian, though it is no- 
where so stated either by himself or by his 
editor. Atleast, he has acquired so much of 
Western sentiment as to feel a positive distaste 
for everything that is distinctively Oriental. 
He blames in strong language much that to us 
would seem indifferent, or even attractive 
through its quaintness. We quote a passage 
describing the negotiations for a marriage. 





‘© When the ghatkee comes up with the proposal of 
a matrimonial alliance with an educated youth, the 
first question generally asked heris, ‘Has he passed 
his examinations?’ If so, ‘How many passes has 
he got?’ ‘Has he yet any jd/pany or scholarship ?’ 
. . . That a university degree has raised the 
marriageable value of a boy there can be no doubt. 
If he have successfully passed some of these 
examinations and got a scholarship, his parents, 
naturally priding themselves on their valuable 
acquisition, demand a preposterously long catalogue 
of gold ornaments, which it is not often in the 
power of a family in middling circumstances easily 
to bestow.” 


As we have already stated, Dr. A. O. Burnell 
had printed (with Messrs. Wyman and Sons) 
twenty-five copies only, for private circulation, 
of the Italian version of a letter written in 1505 
by Dom Manuel, King of Portugal, to King 
Ferdinand of Castile, giving an account of the 
early Portuguese voyages to the East Indies 
from 1500 to 1505, thus excluding Vasco da 
Gama’s original voyage of discovery in 1497- 
99. One of these copies he has kindly sent 
to us; and we wish that our space allowed us 
to give it more adequate notice. Together with 
the Preface and notes which Dr. Burnell has 
added, it forms a most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the history of this period. 
The original of the letter, which Dr. Burnell 
reasonably conjectures to have been written in 
Latin, appears to be lost. Of this Italian 
version (printed at Rome by J. de Besicken in 
1505), three copies are known to exist—one in 
the Marciana Library at Venice, from which 
Dr. Burnell made the present copy; another in 
the Corsini Library at Rome; and a third in 
the Colombina Library at Seville. Its value 
consists in the fact that the King, who wrote it 
himself, compiled a Historia do Oriente, now not 
to be found; and that it is the most nearly con- 
temporary record in existence. We have not 
space to do more than refer to some of the in- 
teresting points which Dr. Burnell has dis- 
cussed in his notes with characteristic learning. 
Certain native ships from Cambay, met with by 
Cabral in the Arab port of Melindi, are de- 
scribed as having their frames fastened together 
with string, in the same manner as the well- 
known massoola boats of Madras at the present 
day. To this Dr. Burnell traces the origin of 
the tale in The Arabian Nights about the moun- 
tain of loadstone, which drew the iron bolts out 
of the ships, so that they had to be built with- 
out iron. Two Italian renegades were found at 
Calicut employed by the Zamorin as gunners. 
Here Dr. Burnell finds a corroboration of his 
opinion that the Hindus had no knowledge of 
fire-arms. A contrary view has recently been 
urged; but the whole body of evidence proves 
conclusively that the Hindus gained their first 
acquaintance with gunpowder from the Mu- 
hammadans or the Chinese. In another note, 
Dr, Burnell remarks that immense numbers of 
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Venetian sequins still remain in Southern India ; 
and further on he comments upon the confusion 
by which the word sati (lit. ‘‘a virtuous 
woman”) has been adopted in English as the 
name for the practice of self-immolation, which 
is properly sahagamana, or sahamriti. In con- 
clusion, we must give our special thanks to 
Dr. Burnell for his accurate bibliographical 
references. 


TuE Calcutta Review, though it never estab- 
lished a footing in this country, has always 
been duly appreciated in India. Founded by 
the late Sir John Kaye nearly forty years ago, 
it not only numbers among its contributors all 
the most distinguished names in Anglo-Indian 
literature, but it supplies in a very readable 
form the materials for contemporary history. 
For, from the first, it was political rather than 
literary. And, if we want to discover the 
changes of current in the administration, 
which do more to make up history than battles 
or annexations, we shall find them portrayed 
at length, and oftentimes severely criticised, in 
these pages. We therefore welcome gladly a 
reprint of Selections from the ‘‘ Calcutta Review ” 
(Calcutta: Thomas G. Smith) which is now 
coming out in monthly parts. The first part 
contains no less than three articles by Sir John 
Kaye himself—a review of the Life of Lord 
Teignmouth; an unsparing condemnation of 
the annexation of Sindh; and a warm defence 
of Lord William Bentinck’s administration 
against the strictures in Thornton’s History. 
No doubt they sound old-fashioned now; but 
so does all Indian history before the Mutiny. 
We hope that these Selections will be continued. 
Their London publishers are Messrs. Triibner 
and Co. Jas. S. Corron. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is well known that the late Archdeacon 
Cotton at one time contemplated writing the 
history of printing in Oxford, and had made 
considerable collections for the purpose. We 
are glad to hear that Mr. F. Madan, of 
Brasenose College, is engaged in preparing a 
work on this highly important and hitherto 
neglected branch of English bibliography and 
typography, for the execution of which his con- 
nexion with the Bodleian Library gives him 
peculiar facilities. 

Mr. GomME has nearly completed for the 
Index Society an Index of the titles of papers 
in the Transactions of archaeological societies. 
With the exception of one or two provincial 
societies, nearly all the titles are transcribed, 
and it is hoped that the work of arranging, &c., 
may be completed early next year. The Index 
will make a large volume, and it is one that 
archaeologists have long wished for. 


Witn reference to our review of Dr, 
Plumptre’s Ecclesiastes, we have the pleasure to 
state that the Cambridge Press Syndicate has 
issued a large-paper edition for the general 
reader, as well as the smaller one in the 
‘* School Bible Series.” 


Mr. JAMES GREENSTREET has conferred a 
great benefit on all workers at pedigrees and 
heraldry by issuing separate copies of the 
‘* Reference List of the Rolls of Arms, and other 
Early Authorities for Ancient Coat Armour,” 
compiled by himself and Mr. Charles Russell, 
and first printed in the Genealogist of January 
and July last. Of twenty-eight Rolls of Arms 
already in print, Mr. Greenstreet has given us 
no less than fourteen. His present list supplies 
references to all the MSS. of the Rolls known 
up to the date of issue, and to the places where 
those printed are to be found. The publication 
of it has naturally brought in notices of other 
Rolls in the College of Arms, &c., and these 
will be included in a supplement to this first 


list. The owners of Sir H. Nicolas’s and Mr. 
Thomas Wright’s editions (in 1828 and 1864) of 
the poem on the Siege of OCarlaverock, in the 
time of Edward I., should take note of Mr. 
Greenstreet’s warning that the illuminated 
shields in these works are not contemporary, 
but merely supposititious ones, as the old MS. 
only gives the blazon or description of the 
arms. 


Messrs. Marcus WarD AND Co. announce 
for publication in the course of October a 
Constitutional History of England, 1760-1860, 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge. It will contain chapters 
discussing the rupture with the North Ameri- 
can colonies, and our subsequent and present 
systems of colonial government; the Irish 
Union; the Abolition of Religious Tests; par- 
liamentary and other reforms ; the last subjects 
mentioned being the transfer of the govern- 
ment of India to the Crown, and Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Conspiracy Bill, introduced after Orsini’s 
attempt on the life of the French Emperor. 


Mr. Joun MorteEy’s long-expected Life of 
Richard Cobden will be in the hands of the 
public in the last week of October. It consists 
of two volumes, with a portrait. 


‘THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY ” is the title of 
new series of works to be issued by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. They are to be got up in sumptuous 
form, and printed on hand-made paper, but a 
restricted number orly will be issued by sub- 
scription. ‘The first year’s volumes will be 
Folk-Lore Relics of Early English Life, by Mr. 
G. L. Gomme ; Caxton’s Game and Play of the 
Chesse, edited by Mr. W. E. A. Axon; and Per- 
sonal Ornaments and their Associations, by Mr. H. 
B. Wheatley. Thirteen other volumes on various 
antiquarian subjects, by well-known writers, 
are announced to follow these in course of 
time. 


Wirz reference to the Hon. Capt. Bingham’s 
forthcoming work on The Marriages of the 
Bonapartes, which we have already announced 
that Messrs. Longmans and Oo. will shortly pub- 
lish, we learn that it gives an account of the mar= 
riages made or contemplated on behalf not only 
of the “ Napoleonidae” proper, but of all over 
whom their chief had influence. The author 
thinks that the various historians who have 
dealt with the first Napoleon have hardly paid 
sufficient attention to these alliances, although 
‘there was a marriage scheme mixed up with 
almost all the important events of the Empire; 
with the fatal march to Moscow, as well as with 
the rash and iniquitous invasion of Spain,” 


A NEW novel by Violet Fane, author of 
Denzil Place, &c., entitled Sophy ; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Savage, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, in three volumes. 


Messrs, GRIFFITH AND FARRAN will publish 
shortly a work entitled Percy Pomo; or, the 
Autobiography of a South Sea Islander. The 
story, we are informed, represents native 
character and missionary work, and affords 
correct information respecting native religion, 
language, manners, and customs, together with 
many criticisms of the weak points of our 
civilisation, as seen from a native point of view. 


Messrs. KEGAN PAu, TRENCH AND Co,’s 
announcements for the coming season include 
the following:—A popular account of The 
Egypt of the Past, by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, 
lavishly illustrated by Wood-cuts and Chromo- 
lithographs—having already made ushis debtors 
by bringing the famous Cleopatra’s Needle 
to this country, Mr. Wilson now seeks to 
familiarise us with the manners and customs, 
the history and attainments, of the nation with 
which the huge monolith is identified; Miss 
Maria Trench’s Life of the late Rev. Charles Fuge 
Lowder, familiarly known as “ Father Lowder” 
to the poor among whom he laboured long and 
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earnestly in the neighbourhood of the Docks; 
Miss Phillimore’s Life of Sir Christopher Wren, 
which gives incidentally an account of hig 
Family and his Times, a number of original 
letters, and a hitherto unpublished ‘‘ Discourse 
on Architecture” from Wren’s own pen ; and 
an exhaustive work by the Rev. 8. Kettlewell, 
entitled Thomas &@ Kempis and the Brothers of 
Common Life, the result of much labour and 
research. In travel, we have Mr. Ed 

Barclay’s story of Life in the Mountainsof Algeria, 
with engravings by photogravure and on wood; 
and Mr. R. A. Parker gossips about his ex- 
perience while Flying South to the not unfa- 
miliar regions of the Riviera. Mr. William 
Cory has in the press a second part of his Guide 
to Modern English History, devoted to the three 
years 1831-33; and the readers of Mr. Jervis’s 
History of the Gallican Church are promised a 
continuation of the Ecclesiastical History of 
France through the Revolution, the First 
Empire, and the earlier years of the Restoration. 
Sir John and Gen. R. Strachey have nearly com- 
pleted an elaborate statement of their views upon 
the Finance and Public Works of British India, 
In semi-political literature we are also promised 
The Eastern Menace, by Col. Arthur Cory; 
Representative Government in England : its Faults 
and Failures, by Mr. Dayid Syme; England on 
the Defensive, by Capt. J. T. Barrington; anda 
narrative of the campaign in Belgium in 18135, 
by Mr. Dorsey Gardner, an American, under 
the title of Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo, 


T11E same publishers announce various works 
in theology. Besides several new volumes in 
‘“‘The Pulpit Commentary,” we may mention 
Dr. Huntingford’s Commentary on the Apocalypse; 
an enlarged edition of Mr. Reynolds’ book on 
The Mystery of Miracles; Mr. Henry Hughes 
on The Redemption of the World; and several 
small editions of the revised translation of the 
De Imitatione Christi which originally appeared 
in the “ Parchment Library.” In poetry, we 
have new volumes by Mrs. Pfeiffer and Miss 
Hickey ; an expansion of Prof. Dowden’s Com- 
mentary and Notes on Shakspere’s Sonnets; a 
translation of The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor, by the Rev. Digby Wrangham ; and 
a translation of Cervantes’ Journey to Parnassus, 
by Mr. James Y. Gibson. Both of these latter 
books will be sumptuously printed on hand- 
made paper for the gratification of the biblio- 
phile. 

THE ‘‘ Education Library,” which wo have 
already referred to as in preparation under the 
editorship of Mr. Philip Magnus, will be com- 
menced immediately by the publication of Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s book on The History of 
Educational Theories, Prof. Laurie’s account of 
The Life and Educational Work of Comenius, and 
Prot. Mahatfy’s treatise on Old Greek Education. 


THe ‘‘ Parchment Library ” will be increased 
this season by Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of 
Poe’s Poems, with a miniature Frontispiece by 
Mr. Linley Sambourne ; also by a selection of 
Shelley’s Letters, with a Pretace by Mr. Richard 
Garnett; a collection of French Lyrics, selected 
and arranged by Mr. George Saintsbury ; and a 
new edition of Horace, the text being edited by 
Mr. F, W. Cornish, Assistant-Master at Eton. 


In the ‘‘ Proposals of Code and Examina- 
tion Schedules” just issued by the Education 
Department, a systematic course of simple 
lessons on objects and on the phenomena of 
nature and of common life is prescribed among 
the class-subjects for infants; while, for more 
advanced scholars, elementary science will be a 
prominent subject of school instruction. Messrs. 
Griffin and Farran will shortly issue a work 
entitled Preparation for Science Teaching: & 
Manual of Suggestions to Teachers, by John 
Spanton, in which the author hopes he has 
indicated a course which, while fulfilling the 
requirements of the Department, may also lay 
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the foundation of true science, as distinguished 
from the mere acquisition of knowledge recorded 
by others. 


Mr. James THornTon, of Oxford, proposes 
to make a considerable number of additions to 
his educational list. Four new volumes are 
announced in the series of “Oxford Study 
Guides,” of which we have already been able 
to speak favourably. These are—Literae Hu- 
maniores, by Mr. E. B. Iwan-Muller; Modern 
History, by Mr. F. 8. Pulling; Natural Science, 
by Mr. E. B. Poulton; and Jurisprudence and 
Civil Law, by Mr. W. P. Emerton. Mr. B. R. 
Wise has undertaken two works—The Out- 
lines of Jurisprudence and The Outlines of 
Roman Law; Mr. F. P. Simpson a translation, 
with notes, of Demosthenes’ De Corona; and 
Mr. E. L. Hawkins a new edition of that por- 
tion of the Nicomachean Ethics which is taken 
up by pass-men in the final classical school. A 
work of a different order is The Caroline 
Liturgia; or, an Account of the Latin Prayer- 
Book of Dean Durel (1670), with a reprint and 
translation of the catechism therein contained, 
edited conjointly by the Rev. Charles Marshall 
and Mr. William W. Marshall. 


A Primer of *‘ Legible Shorthand” for the use 
of schools has been prepared by Mr. Edward 
Pocknell, the author of the system, and will be 
published almost immediately at a cheap rate. 


Mr. Howarp WErR will contribute to the 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Wales Gazette—a new 
weekly journal which will appear at an early 
date—a series of stories under the title of 
‘‘ Newspaper Romances.” 


In the pages of the South Durham and Cleve- 
land Mercury a series of well-written papers is 
appearing under thetitle of ‘‘ Ancient Northern 
Families.” 


Tue present Mayor of Manchester (Alderman 
Thomas Baker), from his long services as Chair- 
man of the Public Free Libraries of that place, 
has naturally a keen appreciation of literature. 
Thus there occurred to him the happy thought 
of doing honour to the dsyen of English novelists, 
Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth, who was 
born in Manchester in 1805. Mr. Ainsworth 
was entertained on September 15 at a compli- 
mentary dinner to which the best-known 
literary men of the district were invited, 
and all went ‘‘merry as a marriage bell.” 
Mr. James Crossley, the President of the 
Chetham Society, delighted his auditors with the 
narrative of a dinner given in Ainsworth’s 
honour forty years ago, at which Dickens, 
Talfourd, and other great spirits were present. 
Mr. Edwin Waugh responded with native 
humour and poetry for the literature of the 
county. The Mayor, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, was not only laudatory, but felicitous; 
and Mr. Ainsworth’s expression of his desire 
to be known as the ‘‘ Lancashire Novelist” was 
naturally received with much approbation. An 
agreeable innovation was the appearance of 
Mrs. Banks, Miss Fothergill, and Mrs. Stanford 
Harris, three accomplished ladies who may 
share with Mr. Ainsworth the distinction of 
being Lancashire novelists. Altogether, the 
Mayor of Manchester may be congratulated on 
a very pleasant variation of the ordinary round 
of civic entertainments. 


AN attempt is at present being made to start 
a new daily paper in Edinburgh, which will at 
once, in the language of the promoters, “ give 
adequate expression to the democratic opinions 
of Scotland, more especially on the land and 
Church questions,” and “ faithfully, but impar- 
tially, reflect. progressive thought in theology.” 

he movement is at present private ; a number 
of Scotch Liberals of position being engaged in 
correspondence on the subject. Should it be 
found feasible, a company will bo formed for 
floating the journal, 





Tne ensuing session of the Aristotelian 
Society for the Systematic Study of Philosophy 
will open on October 10, at 20 John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C., with an address by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson; and the 
society will thereafter continue its historical 
studies, alternated with discussions of philo- 
sophical questions. 


A LIMITED company has been started, under 
the title of ‘‘ The International Musical, Dra- 
matic, and Literary Association,” for the protec- 
tion of copyright and the rights of public 
representation. It has its origin in the grant 
to its founders of the agency in the United 
Kingdom of the Société des Auteurs, Com- 
positeurs et Editeurs de France, which is 
known to have obtained almost a monopoly of 
musical representation on the other side of the 
Channel, and enjoys an income from licences, 
&c., of more than £40,000. It is possible that, 
as regards music, a similar enterprise may 
succeed, and deserve to succeed, in this country ; 
but we believe that a powerful association 
already exists for the protection of dramatists. 
But whether the writers of books will care to 
merge their individuality in such an associa- 
tion we greatly doubt. On the other hand, 
we admit that the new company will supply 
a want by its proposals for negotiating 
between authors, &c., in England and on the 
Continent. 


In noticing one of the countless American 
editions of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, the New York Herald says :— 

‘“We do not, however, like the paper. In the 
matter of paper, indeed, all the American editions 


are defective. The English books are gems in 
comparison.” 


Ir is stated that the sale of Moody and 


Sankey’s hymns, in all their various editions, 
has reached the total’of nearly 10,000,000 copies. 


Tne absence of international copyright 
between Norway and any other State has 
recently forced itself into notice in a pecu- 
liar way. I1t appears that Henrik Ibsen and 
Bjornsen, the two Norwegian poets whose fame 
is European, are each in receipt of a pension 
from the Government. Ibsen has written a 
letter, published in a newspaper at Christiania, 
urging that the amount of these pensions 
should be increased. In the absence of a 
literary convention with other countries, his 
books, and especially his plays, are reproduced 
everywhere without the slightest profit to him- 
self. On the other hand, he finds the home 
market flooded with foreign books, which 
equally pay no copyright to anyone, and 
compete unfairly with his own. The curious 
point is that Ibsen does not press for any change 
in the law. He admits that it is of the first 
importance for the Norwegian people to get 
their literature at the cheapest rate. He only 
suggests that national authors, being thus 
sacrificed to the public interest, should receive 
compensation from the State. His own compen- 
sation he asks for in the form of an increase 
to his not excessive pension, which at present 
amounts to only £80 a-year. 


NoveEMBER 17 has been fixed as the day on 
which the Académie francaise will proceed to 
elect three members to replace MM. Littré, 
Dufaure, and Duvergier de Hauranne. 


Srenor J. Cotucct, prefect of Catanzaro, in 
Southern Italy, who is already known for his 
historical studies, has in preparation a work 
that ought to have at least as much interest for 
Englishmen as for Italians. It will be in three 
volumes, and will be entitled Cromwell e U' Italia. 
Signor Colucci proposes to bring together here, 
for the first time, all the unpublished corre- 
spondence of the ambassadors of the republics 
of Genoa and Venice, and of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, during the Commonwealth, as well 








as the documents relating to the persecution of 
the Waldenses and the protection afforded to 
them by Cromwell. 


Nicnoxtas Kostomarorr, the Russian his- 
torian, who has already published a volume of 
studies upon the Oossacks of Southern Russia, 
is now engaged upon an elaborate work in 
connexion with the same subject, which will be 
entitled Mazeppa. 


BroTHER FRANcOIs PLAINE contributes to 
Polybiblion an interesting note upon a sacra- 
mentary of the tenth century, which has been 
found recently in the library of the Dominican 
monastery at Silos, in the province of Burgos. 
The discovery was made by a colony of French 
Benedictines who have taken refuge at Silos 
on their expulsion from France. The MS. is in 
folio of moderate size, with two columns to the 
page, written entirely in a small hand of the 
kind known as ‘‘carolin.” The abbreviations 
are numerous, though much less so than in the 
work of later centuries; ‘‘u” and ‘“‘y” are 
identical; no accents are used, and marks of 
punctuation but very rarely. By a somewhat 
elaborate apparatus of intrinsic evidence, 
Brother Frangois is able not only to assign this 
sacramentary to the last years of the tenth 
century, but also to ascribe its authorship to a 
monk of the Benedictine monastery at St. Pierre 
d’Aurillac. If this be so, it will be the only 
liturgical book of Southern or Central France 
that has come down to us. According to Brother 
Francois, it contains usages and texts which 
must be regarded as traces of an early Gallican 
liturgy, distinct from that of Rome. 


A SENSATION has been caused in Ziirich by 
the arrest of Dr. Hotz, the co-editor of the 
Ziircher Nachrichten, and formerly Staats- 
archivar and public prosecutor to the canton. 
He is charged with having abstracted, and 
pawned for 1,000 frs., the second oldest of the 
documents in the State archives—one concernin 
the foundation of the Grossmiinster, a so-call 
cathedral, by Charles the Great. 


UNDER the title of ‘‘ Le Naturalisme dans le 
Roman anglais,” the Revue politique et littéraire 
for September 17 has an elaborate article, eleven 
pages long, upon George Eliot, signed with the 
initials F. B. While awarding to the French 
school a superiority in the conception of plot, 
the writer says for himself: 

‘‘Certainement j’aime autant relire Zhe Mill on 
the Floss que Madame Bovary, et je préftre Adam 
Bede au Lys dans la Vallée.” 


AccorpinG to the last number of the Russian 
Istoricheski Viestnik, or ‘* Historical Messenger,” 
a museum of objects relating to the Caucasus is 
to be opened at Tiflis, during the present month, 
as soon as the Archaeological Congress has 
begun its sessions. Its contents will be strictly 
limited to productions of that country—the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms—and 
will include manufactures and works of art. 
All the various races inhabiting this little- 
known region will be represented, so that the 
museum promises to do a great deal for the 
study of ethnology. 


Avcust Drent’s comedy, Die Antisemiten, 
the public sale of which was prohibited by the 
police authorities of Berlin as well as by the 
Prussian Minister for the Interior, has found 
a publisher at Munich. The play is described 
as a dull and tedious work, unrelieyed by a 
single sparkle of wit. 


Tne Historical Society of Romance-Switzer- 
land (der romanischen Schweiz) held its annual 
meeting in the old Roman city of Orbe, in the 
canton of Vaud, on September1. Syndic Oguey 
gave a series of sketches from the history of 
the place under Roman and Burgundian rule. 
Its name Urba occurs in the Itinerarium of 
Antoninus (570) as a Roman settlement on the 
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great road between Milan and Strassburg. In 
the ninth century Orbe came under the rule of 
the Rudolphian kings of Burgundy, after the 
extirpation of their dynasty under the Counts 
of High Burgundy, next under the Lords of 
Montfaucon, thence under the rule of Savoy, 
and finally, after the Burgundian wars, under 
the confederates Bern and Freiburg. The Queen 
Brunhilde was a prisoner in Orbe, and here the 
three sons of King Lothar held their import- 
ant consultation over the distribution of their 
father’s possessions. In the last century Orbe 
still retained a numerous nobility—the du Ples- 
sis-Gourets, Goumoéns, Thomassets, d’Arnays, 
de Thiennes, de Treytorrene, Darbonniers, and 
others ; while members of several great French 
families—d’Auvergne, the Marquis de Hue, 
and others—had been naturalised as its citizens. 
M. Favey read a paper on the trial of the Sieur 
Coinsoz for high treason in 1775. He plotted for 
the bringing back of Vaud under Sardinian 
domination, was condemned, and imprisoned 
in the fortressof Aarburg. Abbé Jeunet gave a 
history of the convent of St. Clare, founded at 
Orbe in 1426. Prof. Ritter, of Geneva, read 
an interesting biography of Marie Huber, of 
Geneva, who in 1720, before the appearance of 
Rousseau’s Emile, published a book entitled La 
Réligion essentielle de 1 Homme, a work which 
was long regarded as a source from which 
Rousseau derived hints for his famous book on 
education. Prof. Roget, the Genevan historian, 
read some interesting communications on the 
— and development of the old Genevan 
ama. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN have sent 
us two new volumes of their ‘‘ Boy’s Own 
Favourite Library”—Hurricane Hurry and 
Salt Water, both by the late W. H. G. King- 
ston. The Jatter is so much the better printed 
of the two as to make the difference very 
noticeable; and we have qualified ourselves to 
say that it is also by far the more interesting. 
Indeed, we think Salt Water about the best of 
the countless stories by Kingston that we have 
read or dipped into. 


Mr. FuRNIVALL writes :—~ 


** Will Dr. Freeman be good enough to print in 
the AcADEmy a list and description of those un- 
printed historical MSS. to which he refers in his 
able and generous review of Prof. Gardiner’s and 
Mr. Mullinger’s [ntroduction to English History last 
week (AcADEMy of September 17, p. 210, col. 1)? 
If any are in English, we will do our best to print 
them in the Early-English Text Society’s issues. 
If they are all in Latin, the Camden Society, the 
Roxburghe Club, the Antiquaries, or some other 
printing body would surely make an effort to get 
some of the MSS. into type, supposing that they 
are not fit for the Rolls Series,” 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


WE learn from the New York Critic that 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have nearly 
ready an important historical work, which has 
been in preparation for several years, though 
no public announcement of it has yet been 
made. It will bear the general title of Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War, and will be published 
in twelve volumes, of which the first two will 
appear in October. These are, The Outbreak of 
the Rebellion, by Mr. John G. Nicholay, formerly 
private secretary to President Lincoln, and now 
engaged, together with Col. J. Hay, in writing 
the Life of Lincoln; and From Fort Henry to 
Corinth, by Judge Force, who commanded a 
regiment of Ohio Volunteers at Shiloh. The 
volumes will each consist of about 250 pages, 
with maps and plans. 

THE August number of the Library Journal 
(New York: Leypoldt; London: Triibner) 
contains an elaborate bibliography of the 
pre-Columbian discoveries of America, by 





Mr. Paul Barron Watson. It consists of 
sixteen pages, arranged chronologically ac- 
cording to the nine claims to the discovery of 
America before Columbus which are based upon 
documentary evidence. These are:—Chinese 
(499 a.D.), Northmen (1000-1347), Arabs (circ. 
1125), Welsh (1170), Venetians (1380), Portu- 
guese (1463), Poles(1476), Martin Behaim (1483), 
Cousin of Dieppe (1488). The bibliography is 
stated to have been begun as an Introduction 
to a thesis prepared, under Dr. Emerton, in one 
of the history courses at Harvard College, 


AmonG the announcements of American pub- 
lishers we notice the following :—Messrs. J. R. 
Osgood and Co. will issue to subscribers Bene- 
venuto da Imola’s Latin Commentary on Dante, 
hitherto inedited, under the auspices of the 
Dante Society of Cambridge; the two con- 
cluding volumes of the admirable Memorial 
History of Boston; a Memorial History of the 
County of Hertford, Connecticut, edited by Dr. 
J. Hammond Turnbull; and The Centennial 
History of the American Episcopalian Church, 
by Dr. Perry, Bishop of Iowa. Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co. will publish Memoir and 
Correspondence of James T. Fields; a volume 
of Miscellaneous Essays, by the late Prof. 
Diman; Bjornson’s Arne, translated by Prof. 
Anderson; Country Byways, by Miss Sara O. 
Jewett; and an illustrated edition of five of 
Bayard Taylor’s most popular ballads, to be 
entitled Home Ballads, 


UnveEr the name of New England Bird Life, 
Dr. Elliot Coues is editing, from the MS. of 
Mr. Winfrid A. Stearns, what promises to be a 
valuable contribution to American ornithology. 
The first part, which has just been published 
by Messrs. Lee and Shepard, of Boston, deals 
with the order ‘‘ Oscines.” As might be ex- 
pected from Dr. Coues’ reputation, and also 
from the general thoroughness which charac- 
terises most modern American work, an elaborate 
bibliography has been added, chronologically 
arranged, and Indices both of English and 
scientificInames. 


THE New York Publishers’ Weekly for August 
27 prints a long list of all the books and Reports 
which the Government of the United States 
have in hand for future publication. Among 
these we notice a revised edition of Hayden’s 
Atlas of Colorado; two new volumes of the 
Medical and Surgical History of the War, com- 
pleting the series of six; seven volumes of 
Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, 
which is expected to extend to ninety-six 
volumes in all; and the Acts of the Continental 
Congress. The Bureau of Ethnology, under the 
direction of Major Powell, will issue three Indian 
Grammars and Dictionaries—those for the 
Klamaths, the Dakotas, and the Ponkas; as 
well as a volume upon the houses and house-life 
of the American aborigines, by Mr. Lewis H. 
Morgan. Four volumes are announced of 
Hayden’s Geological Survey Reports, including 
Fossil Insects of the Western Territories, by S. H. 
Scudder, and Zoology, by Dr. Elliot Coues. 








OBITUARY. 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


THE death of President Garfield ought not to 
pass without some notice here, however slight. 
His early training, both as student and as 
teacher in the simple, but efficient, seminaries of 
America, left upon his mind a permanent taste 
for literature, if not for scholarship. His 
favourite authors are said to have been Horace 
and the German classics. And it was con- 
sidered by Englishmen a conjunction of happy 
omen for the conclusion of a copyright treaty 
that Gen. Garfield should be President of the 
United States while Mr. Lowell was their am- 
bassador. His eloquence, which he had acquired 
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as a preacher, and not as a lawyer, was of that 
straightforward, unadorned type we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the name of Cobden; 
and it was chiefly exercised in financial ques. 
tions. We quote the following specimen from a 
speech he delivered in the House of Congress in 
July 1874, in opposition to a proposal to tax the 
Government bonds—Capt. Mason’s Life and 
Public Services of Jamee A. Garfield (Triibner) :— 


‘* Mr, Speaker,—I desire to say, in conclusion, that 
in my opinion all these efforts to pursue a doubtful 
and unusual, if not dishonourable, policy, in refer. 
ence to our public debt, spring from a lack of faith 
in the intelligence and conscience of the American 
people. Hardly an hour passes when we do not 
hear it whispered that some such policy as this 
must be adopted, or the people will by-and-by re. 
pudiate the debt. For my part, I do not share that 
distrust. The people of this country have shown, 
by the highest proofs Nature can give, that where. 
ever the path of duty and honour may lead, how- 
ever steep and rugged it may be, they are ready to 
walk it. They feel the burden of the public debt, 
but they remember that it is the price of blood— 
the precious blood of half-a-million of brave men 
who died to save to us all that makes life desirable 
or property secure. I believe they will, after a full 
hearing, discard all methods of paying their debts 
by sleight of hand, or by any scheme which crooked 
wisdom may devise. If public morality did not 
protest against any such plan, enlightened public 
selfishness would refuse its sanction. Let us be 
true to our trust a few years longer, and the next 
generation will be here with its seventy-five 
millions of population and its sixty billions of 
wealth. To them the debt that remains will be a 
light burden. They will pay the last bond accord. 
ing to the letter and spirit of the contract, with the 
same sense of grateful duty with which they will 
pay the pensions of the few surviving soldiers of 
the great war for the Union.” 


@ It may be interesting to add a few words 
about the institutions in which President Gar- 
field was educated. While yet a boy, he joined 
a sect of the Baptist body known as ‘“ Camp- 
bellites”’ or ‘‘ Disciples,” and was one of the 
first pupils at a seminary founded by that sect 
at the village of Hiram, in the State of Ohio, 
not far from the town of Cleveland, near which 
he was born and near which he always lived. 
What was then called the Western Reserve 
Eclectic Institute has now become Hiram 
College; but it is still a small sectarian place, 
with about 200 pupils (of whom one-half are 
females, and only twenty of the collegiate grade), 
an endowment of 60,000 dols., and a library 
of but 2,500 volumes. Subsequently, Garfield 
went to Williams College in Massachusetts, one 
of the oldest seats of learning in New England, 
having been founded in 1795. Williams College 
is under Congregational management; and in 
Garfield’s time the Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins was 
president. It is scarcely larger than Hiram 
College ; but it strictly pursues the old collegiate 
curriculum for all its 200 students, and has an 
endowment of 400,000 dols., and a library of 
17,000 volumes. It possesses also an ample 
apparatus for teaching the physical sciences, 
but Garfield is stated to have been proficient 
only in Latin and Greek. After two years 
spent there, he returned to Hiram, to be Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and English Litera- 
ture; and in 1857, when but twenty-six years of 
age, he was chosen president of that seminary. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War, Garfield 
was called from Hiram to be colonel of un 
Ohio regiment of volunteers, a company of 
which was formed by one hundred of his own 
pupils; and thenceforth his life was that of a 
public man, 





WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Richard 
Wright Procter, whose books on the past 
history of Manchester have been favourably 
noticed in these columns. He had the gift of 
pleasant and picturesque gossip; and his own 
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remembrances extended over a period in which 
the cotton city has been practically recon- 
structed. He was born in 1816, and for many 
years kept a barber’s shop and circulating 
jibrary in one of the oldest and dingiest parts of 
the town. His first book was entitled The 
Barber's Shop, and was followed by Manchester 
in Holiday Dress, Memorials of Manchester 
Streets, Byegone Manchester, &. A new and 
revised edition of his Barber’s Shop, in which 
he has given some gossip respecting literary 
barbers from Burchiello downwards, is left 
ready, or nearly so, for the press. 


Tue death of another Italian dramatist has 
followed close upon that of Pietro Cossa. 
Thomas Gherardi del Testa died on September 
10 at Pistoia, in Tuscany, at the age of sixty- 
three years. Many of his pieces were played 
with success by Mdme. Ristori at Paris as 
well asin Italy. In 1848, Gherardi del Testa 
was taken prisoner by the Austrians, and con- 
fined in Bohemia. 


WE regret that our notice of the late Robert 
W. Eyton is postponed till next week. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


[We take the following from the New York 
Critic of September 10 :—] 


SPIRIT THAT FORM’D THIS SCENE. 
(Written in Platte Caiion, Colorado.) 


Spirit that form’d this scene, 

These tumbled rock-piles grim and red, 

These reckless heaven-ambitious peaks, 

These gorges, turbulent-clear streams, this naked 
freshness, 

These formless wild arrays, for reasons of their 
own ! 

I know thee, savage spirit—we have commuued to- 

ether, 

Mine too such wild arrays, for reasons of their own ; 

Was’t charged against my chants they had for- 
gotten art ? 

To fuse within themselves its rules precise and 
delicatesse ? 

The lyrist’s measured beat, the wrought-out 
temple’s grace—column and polished arch forgot ? 

—But thou that revellest here—spirit that form’d 
this scene, 

They have remember’d thee, 


Watt WHITMAN. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE fourth number of La Revue du Droit in- 
ternational, which has recently appeared, con- 
tains several papers of present interest. 

Edouard Engelhart, formerly one of the Riverain 
Commissioners of the Danube, has furnished an 
instructive article upon the international status 
of Tunis, the hereditary Beys of which have 
enjoyed political independence since the expul- 
sion of the Ottoman garrison in 1684. ‘Ihis 
independence has been internationally recog- 
nised in a series of treaties concluded between 
the Beys of Tunis and various European Powers 
—notably England and Italy,in 1873 and 1878— 
without any confirmation being required from 
the Porte. But the successive Beys, on their 
accession to power, have always sent presents to 
Constantinople as marks of homage to the 
Sultan, as Caliph, or head, of the Mahommedan 
religion. Dr. von Kirkenheim, of Heidelberg, 
supplies an article on the influence of the 
telegraph upon international life in continuation 
of a previous article ina former number. Prof. 
Charles Goos, of the University of Copenhagen, 
contributes a paper on the Scandinavian 
movement in favour of a community of law, 
Instancing the recent agreement of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms upon a common law on 
bills of exchange, upon a common monetary 
unit in gold, and upon a common law of 
iterary copyright. Prof, Sacerdoti follows 





with an article on the projected Code of Com- 
merce for the kingdom of Italy. Prof. Charles 
Brocher, of Geneva, contributes a further 
article on the unification of the civil procedure 
of Switzerland with that of Germany. Judge 
8. J. Hingst, of Amsterdam, commences a series 
of articles on the jurisprudence of the courts of 
the Netherlands in matters of international law. 
These courts are limited in number, being those 
of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Maestricht, and 
the courts in Zeeland. A chronicle of inter- 
national events notices the occupation of Tunis 
by the French, the annexation of Tahiti and the 
Gambier Islands by the same Power, and the 
French naturalisation of the Annamite people. 
The question of the international protection of 
telegraphic sea-cables is mentioned as likely to 
attract the attention of the French Government 
in connexion with the Congress of Electricians 
at Paris. The Review concludes with the usual 
notice of new publications on international law, 
in the course of which mention is made of an 
official translation into the Chinese language of 
Dr. Bluntschli’s Treatise on International Law, 
of which a third edition has recently appeared 
translated from the German into French by 
M. OC, Lardy, under the title of Le Droit inter- 
national codifié. 


THE Deutsche Rundschau has a valuable philo- 
sophical article by Herr du Bois-Reymond 
entitled ‘‘Die sieben Weltriithsel,” originally 
delivered as an address in commemoration of 
the Leibnitz centenary at Berlin. He considers 
the problems of modern metaphysics as affected 
by the advance of physical science, and tries to 
determine how far they transcend the limits of 
positive knowledge ; where they do so he advo- 
cates an attitude of doubt as the only possible 
one. Herr Bonstedt gives an account of the 
development of self-government in Prussia, and 
the constitutional principles on which the Prus- 
sian State is now founded. Dr. Mikhhoefer 
writes an interesting sketch of the life of Dr. 
Schliemann, with an estimate of the value of 
his archaeological labours; and Herr van 
Francois publishes a series of contemporary 
letters which describe the Battle of Leipzig in 
1813. The most amusing article is by Prof. 
Schmidt, who traces the love stories of Johann 
Martin Miller as given in his letters to Voss. 
Miller was the author of Siegwart, the most 
sentimental of all sentimental novels, which 
outdid even The Sorrows of Werther; and his 
letters show that he carefully studied sentiment 
in his own person. They give an accu- 
rate description of the progress of his flame, 
how he spent each hour, how he felt, how he 
sat hand-in-hand with his beloved, when he 
kissed her, and why and how—all written toa 
friend immediately afterwards with the most 
entire seriousness. He did not, however, marry 
the object of all this feeling, but fell victim to 
another, who died in March 1805; and in the 
summer of that year Miller married his maid- 
servant, and became a father in the following 
December. ‘‘So jiimmerlich endete das Liebes- 
— des Siegwartdichters” is Herr Schmidt’s 
moral. 


Tue September number of the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift contains articles on the important 
questions whether ethics ought to be treated 
entirely apart from theories of religion, and how 
best to convey religious instruction in ptblic 
schools, especially whether the history of 
religion (or religions) ought to be introduced. 
Dr. Fairbairn’s Studies in the Life of Christ 
receives a kindly review from Dr. van Bell, 
who is a little disappointed at finding that Dr. 
Fairbairn’s strict philological and historical 
training has not prevented him from acknow- 
ledging an exceptional transcendenta! element 
in the origin of Christianity. Weber's sys- 
tematic account of the theology of the Targum, 
Midrash, and Talmud is recommended by Dr. 





Oort; also Castelli’s edition of Donnolo’s com. 
mentary on the Cabbalistic work, Sefer yezira, 
Dr. Oort also expresses an opinion unfavourable 
to Delitzsch’s reply to Rohling’s Talmudjude (an 
attack upon Judaism by a Roman Catholic 
professor of theology) ; why, indeed, should Dr, 
Delitzsch be at the pains to defend Talmudic 
Judaism ? 








APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE LATE THOMAS MILLER. 


WE are much concerned to hear of the total 
destitution of the children of the late Thomas 
Miller, commonly known as “ the Basket Maker 
Poet,” but also one of the most graceful prose 
writers in modern literature, His compositions, 
covering a very wide field, from his elaborate 
History of the Anglo-Saxons (in continuation of 
Sharon Turner’s well-known work), to several 
three-volume novels, successful in their day, 
Royston Gower, Lady Jane Grey, Godfrey Mal- 
vern, &c., fill no less than sixty volumes. 
Miller, from the very outset of his literary life 
in London, commencing in 1834, was greatly 
admired by Lord Beaconsfield, to whom his 
happy descriptions of rural scenery, in the 
manner of Gilbert White, highly commended 
him. Van Voorst, and other art publishers, 
spent large sums on Birket Foster’s illustra- 
tions of Miller’s dainty Day in the Woods, 
Beauties of the Country, The May Queen, 
Language of Flowers, &c., all of which acquired 
much favour, and still sell well when casually 
met with. But, like Goldsmith, whom he re- 
sembled in many ways, Miller wofully lacked 
the money-making, or rather the money-saving, 
faculty ; and the death of Lord Beaconsfield, 
whose bounty the family continued to ex- 
perience, has rendered indispensable an appeal 
to the public. Miller left two children, now 
both advanced in years—a son and a daughter, 
the latter imbecile. Contributions should be 
addressed ‘‘ Miller Fund, B. H. Grindley, 
Liverpool Albion.” 


THE MEETING OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 
II. 

THE sittings of the Library Association at 
Gray’s Inn were resumed on Thursday morning, 
the 15th inst. The meeting first resolved itself 
into a committee, and spent two hours in re- 
vising the constitution. Many minor changes 
were made; but the two most important ones 
were to strike out the words which make it one 
of the main objects of the Association ‘‘ to pro- 
mote the formation of new libraries,” and to 
increase the number of the council. In future, 
the number of the vice-presidents is not to be 
limited; and the ordinary members of council 
are to be twenty instead of twelve, eight of 
whom must be provincial members. 

Mr. Robert Harrison, of the London Library, 
read a paper on “‘ The Elimination of Obsolete 
Works from Libraries,” which brought out a 
variety of protests that no books are really 
useless. Messrs. Timmins, Overall, Mullins, 
and Walford took part in the discussion, 
the latter speakers suggesting that libraries 
should exchange away the so-called useless 
books with each other. 

The Report of a committee on the training of 
library assistants was received, but the motion 
for its adoption was lost by a small majority. 

In the afternoon, Mr. B. R. Wheatley, of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Question of Authorship in Academical 
Dissertations,” which was followed by a some- 
what technical discussion. Mr. Henry Brad- 
shaw, of the Cambridge University Library, 
suggested that the most important thing was 
not whether the praeses or the respondent was 
to be treated as the author of q dissertation, 
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but how to catalogue important papers so that 
they may readily be found by the enquirer. — 

Mr. Cornelius Walford proposed the ‘‘ Outline 
of a Plan for the Preparation of a Catalogue of 
British Periodical Literature.” The scheme 
would include newspapers, magazines, academy 
publications ; and ephemerides, and Mr. Walford 
estimated the number at about 30,000. The 
paper was followed by an interesting discus- 
sion, in which, among others, Messrs. Henry 
Stevens, Timmins, Overall, Wyman, Bowker, 
and Bradshaw took part. It was pointed out 
that provincial librarians might do much to 
assist by noting local periodicals. 

The members then proceeded to visit Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, where der were received by 
Mr. C. R. Rivington ; and in the evening were 
entertained by Mr. Cornelius Walford. 

On Friday morning the chair was taken by 
Mr. Robert Harrison. The constitution, as 
agreed to be amended on the previous day, was 
adopted, and ordered to come into immediate 
operation. 

Mr. E. B. Nicholson, of the London Institu- 
tion, moved, without speaking, a resolution in 
favour of the Sunday opening of libraries and 
museums; and, also without speaking, Mr. 
Wright, of Plymouth, and Mr. Cowell, of 
Liverpool, moved an amendment that the 
Association does not consider it within its 
province to discuss the question. This amend- 
ment was carried almost unanimously. 

Mr. William Archer, of the National Library 
of Ireland, read a paper on ‘‘ Suggestions as to 
Public Library Buildings.” The rooms in 
which books are stored, it was contended, 
should be grouped around reading-rooms, with 
abundant communication, both horizontally 
and vertically, so as to save space in stowage, 
and time in fetching and carrying. Time was 
too short to allow of the full discussion of a 
subject which has not yet been adequately 
considered. 

The revision of the cataloguing rules had 
been completed on Thursday, those relating to 
size-notation being altogether rejected. It was 
now resolved to promulgate them as the Associa- 
tion rules, on the proposition of Mr. E. C. 
Thomas and Mr. Henry Bradshaw. 

The election of officers was proceeded with at 
the afternoon sitting in accordance with the new 
arrangement, after an energetic protest by some 
of the members against the irregularity of a 
step which could only be taken by an arbitrary 
suspension of the constitution. The following 
officers were appointed :—President, Mr. Henry 
Bradshaw; Vice-Presidents, Mr. Geo. Bullen, 
Rev. R. Sinker, and Messrs. Timmins, Walford, 
and B. R. Wheatley. The new members added 
to the council were Messrs. E. A. Bond, J. P. 
Briscoe, G. L. Campbell, A. Cotgreave, W. R. 
Douthwaite, W. J. Haggerston, J. W. Knap- 
man, T. G. Law, C. W. Sutton, H. B. Wheatley, 
and W. H. K. Wright. The secretaries and 
treasurer were re-elected. This, with the usual 
votes of thanks, concluded the business of the 
meeting, and the members proceeded to visit the 
Richmond Public Library, after which they 
were received by Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell at 
Lichfield House. 
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Koupr, Th, Friedrich der Weise u. die Anfiinge der Refor- 
mation. Erlangen: Deichert. 1M. 50 Pf. 

OrsterLeyY. H. Historisch-geographisches Wéorterbuch d. 
deutschen Mittelalters. 5. Lig. Gotha: Perthes, 
2M. 40 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Brysr, OG. Untersuchungen iib. den anatomischen Bau u. 
das mechanische Princip im Aufbau einiger Arten der 
Gattung Impatiens. Leipzig: Engelmann. 8 

Byx, 8. A. Rechtsphilosophie. Leipzig: Schiifer, 5 M. 

OanvoLLe, ©. de, Considérations sur l’Ktude de la Phyllo- 
taxie, Basel: Georg. 3M. ee 

Carez, L. Etude des Terrains crétacés et tertiaires du Nord 
de Espagne. Paris: Savy. 

Ecker, A. Die A ie d. Frosch 2.Abth. Nerven- 
u. Gefisslehre. Braunschweig: Vieweg. 9M. 

Haun, G, u. O. Muetter. Abbildung u. Beschreibung der 
am hiiufigsten vorkommenden Pilze Deutschlands, nebst 
Angabe ihrer Schiidlichkeit u. ihres Nutzens. Gera: 
Kanitz, 2M. 70 Pf. a é \ 

Hocusterter, F. v. Die Kreuzberghéhle bei Laas in Krain 
u. der Hiblenbiir. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn, 4M. 

Hocustetrer, W. Die Coniferen oder] Nadelhélzer, welche 
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SreupEL, A. Philosophie im Umriss. 2. Thl. Practische 
Fragen. 2.Abtb. Stuttgart: Bonz. 14M. — . 

Vespoosky, F. Untersuchungen iib. die Anatomie, Physi- 
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Krenz, A, Die Epen des Homer. Hannover: Helwing. 3M, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KESSELSTADT MASK. 
Dublin: Sept. 18, 1881. 

Prof. Elze has stated some important facts 
which may well make us sceptical. On the 
other hand, it is right to say—first, that the 
Mainz collection included works of art other 
than paintings, for works in terra-cotta were 
bequeathed from it to the — museum ; 
secondly, that in the bombardment of Mainz 
(1793) the collection suffered—-the house con- 
taining it was burnt, some objects were lost, 
many were stolen, of which some were re- 
covered by purchase, others were never re- 
covered; thirdly, that it does not appear so 
singular that a death-mask presumably Shak- 
spere’s should have been neglected and forgotten 
as that Beethoven’s ascertained death-mask 
should have lain dusty, despised, and unrecog- 
nised in the University Library, Bonn, until 
Prog, Schaafhausen restored it to the light. 

AS to the theory that Louis Becker forged the 
mask, it could best be met by the testimony of 
credible witnesses proving that he was a man of 
honour. The statement of Mr. Fr. Schneider, 
cited by Prof. Elze, was made by him with a 
caution, or protest, against the interpretation 
which Prof. Elze puts upon it. Prof. Schaaf- 
hausen urges that the mask, if forged, could 
have been produced only by an artist of the 
first rank (and certainly it surpasses in solemn 
beauty attempts even by distinguished artists 
to reproduce from it a living face); he notices 








slight inequalities in the two sides of the mask, 
such as are found in real faces; he insists upoy 
the fact that the papillae and little pits of the 
skin are visible (even under the chin) as they 
appear after death; there is a slight marring of 
one eye, explained as the protusion of the 
cornea, or a dab of grease used to prevent the 
lashes from clinging to the plaster; in a scar 
upon the forehead the part which healed “ by 
the first intention” can be distinguished from 
that which suffered more severely. 

I am sceptical—so sceptical as even to bo a 
doubter of my doubts. ©Epwarp Downey, 








LAMARTINE ON CARLYLE. 
16 St, Mark’s Crescent, Regent’s Park: Sept. 19, 1881, 


In none of the many writings published on 
Thomas Carlyle, either during his lifetime or 
since his death, have I seen any mention made 
of the fact that M. de Lamartine based a book 
on Carlyle’s work on Cromwell, or of the 
opinion expressed by the French writer on his 
great contemporary. Perhaps you may think it 
worth while to print the enclosed extract from 
Lamartine’s Cromwell (1864), taken from the 
British Museum copy, of which I found every 
leaf uncut. Eve. Oswatp, 


** , . » le portrait de Cromwell n’avait ¢té peint 
que par ses ennemis. Sa mémoire avait été trainée 
sur la claie comme son cadavre par la restauration 
de Charles II, par les royalistes des deux branches, 
par les catholiques et par Jes protestants, par les 
whigs et par les tories, également intéressé3 4 
détigurer l'image de ce protecteur républicain. 

‘* Mais l’erreur n’a qu’un temps et la vérité a des 
siécles. Son tour devait venir, un hasard l’avanca, 

**Un de ces hommes de recherche qui sont 
Vhistoire ce que les faiseurs de fouilles sont aux 
monuments, ‘Thomas Carlyle, écrivain écoassais, 
réunissant en lui l’enthousiasme qui exalte et la 
patience qui s’obstine, mécontent de ces Cromwell 
de convention et de superticie peints jusqu’’ présent 
par Vhistoire, résolut de découvrir et de restituer 
le véritable Cromwell. Les contradictions évidentes 
dont les historiens de son pays et de_ tous 
les pays avaient construit jusqu’alors l'image 
dun tyran de fantaisie et d’un hypocrite 
de mélodrame, faisaient justement conjecturer i 
M. Carlyle que, sous une figure historique aussi 
contradictoire avec elle-méme, et dont aucun des 
mobiles qu’on lui attribue ne motivait logiquement 
les actes, il devait y avoir un autre Cromwell, un 
Cromwell de la nature, complétement différent de 
ce Cromwell d’imagination. Guidé par cet instinct 
de la logique et de la vérité, qui est le génie des 
découvertes dans I’¢rudition, M. Carlyle, esprit 
sectaire lui-méme et qui se complait 4 marcher seul, 
entreprit d’exhumer et de compulser toutes les 
correspondances enfouies au fond des archives 
privées ou publiques dans lesquelles, dans toutes 
les dates de sa vie obscure et de sa vie militaire ou 
politique, Cromwell, sans songer alors 4 se peindre, 
s’est peint en effet pour la postérité, Muni de ces 
trésors de vérité et de révélation, M. Carlyle 
senferma un certain nombre d’années dans une 
solitude champétre et studieuse pour qu’aucune dis- 
traction ne vint détacher un moment ses yeux de son 
travail. Puis, aprés avoir amassé, classé, ¢tudi¢, 
commenté, reproduit ces volumineuses lettres de 
son héros et aprés en avoir fait ressortir enfin, 
comme d’une tombe fermée, l’esprit de homme et 
du siécle, il a livré cette correspondance inédite 
i Europe, en disant avec plus de motifs que 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau: ‘ Prenez et lisez, voila le 
vrai Cromwell!’ C’est sur ces nouveaux et incon- 
testables documents que nous allons nous-méme 
écrire la vie du dictateur.” 








CHINESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

London: Sept. 17, 1881. 

Orientalists and palaeographers who take at 
interest in the history of writing in the Far 
East will be glad to learn that new materials, 
consisting of rubbings of seventy inscriptions, 
have reached this country through the hands 
of one of H.M, consuls in Ohina, Mr. Chr 


| Gardner. 
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ese rubbings were presented to Mr. Gardner 
by Ls ta jeu ra Tao Tai of Tsi-nan Iu), who 
took them himself from old bronzes in his 
possession. Li was for some time attached to 
the staff of Tso Tsung tang, and served in Tso’s 
campaign in Shansi and Kansu. During this 
eriod he did a great deal in the way of excavating 
the sites of old cities, and he then discovered 
many of the most valuable antiquities now in 
his possession. Li is a well-known antiquary, 
and his father and grandfather were antiquaries 
before him. > 
The inscriptions vary in length from two or 
three characters to one hundred. They are 
written in the style of writing generally known 
under the name of Chung Ting Wen, ‘‘ bells and 
yases writing.” One, the longest, is very in- 
teresting as being a much older copy of an 
inscription imitated in a more modern style of 
writing on a vase in the great Emperor Kien 
lung’s museum. As a whole, it seems that 
their study should furnish some interesting 
evidence for the history of the old Chinese 
writing and of the little-known Chinese bronzes. 
TERRIEN DE LA CouPERIE. 








THE SPELLING OF ‘‘ WHOLE.” 
98 Roebuck Road, Sheffield: Sept. 17, 1881. 


It is sometimes stated that the modern corrupt 
spelling of ‘‘ whole” has arisen from the false 
analogy of the word who, in which an original 
whas become silent. I do not know whether 
this oxplanation has ever been controverted, 
but it appears to be clearly erroneous. It is to 
be noticed that in some English dialects (par- 
ticularly those of the North Midlands) the word 
whole is pronounced wole or wull. If this fact 
stood alone we might suppose (though the 
supposition would still be improbable) that this 
provincial pronunciation was derived from the 
current spelling. We find, however, that in the 
dialects referred to there are other instances in 
which the sound of w is prefixed to the vowel 
which represents an original @. Home is pro- 
nounced as “ wom,”’ and oats as “‘ wuts.” The 
pronunciation of one as “wun,” which has been 
adopted into standard usage, is another example 
of the same tendency. ‘he spelling “whole,” 
which first appears in the sixteenth century, 
would therefore seem to be an importation from 
the provincial dialect spoken by the writers 
from whose example it came into fashion. It 
would be worth while to ascertain by what 
author the modern form was first used. 

Henry BRADLEY. 








BUDDHISM IN ASSAM. 
Lyme Regis: Sept. 16, 1881. 

In my review of Capt. Forbes’ Languages of 
Further India, which appeared in the ACADEMY 
of September 10, I inadvertently stated as 
a matter of fact what should have been put 
forward merely as a personal opinion. I said 
that the Ahoms, previous to their conversion 
to Hinduism, followed the Buddhist faith. 

Capt. Forbes himself (p. 17) holds that the 
original religion of the Ahoms was a form of 
Nature-worship. In Dr. Hunter’s Imperial 
Gazetteer the question is not touched upon ; and, 
as the article on Assam contained therein is 
exhaustive as far as present information extends, 
their ancient religion may be considered as 
practically unknown. There are, it is true, no 
traces of Buddhist temples in Assam, nor any 
traditions of Buddhist legends or myths among 
the folk-lore of the people; and, although the 
Chinese traveller, Hwen Tsang, mentions Kam- 
Tup as one of the places visited by him in his 
pilgrimage through India to Buddhist shrines, 
Gen. Cunningham believes that this only means 
Kamatipura, the well-known ruined city in 
Kuch Behar. 


On the other hand, we know that the first 


emissaries of Buddhism arrived on the coast 
of Pegu after the third great council, 241 B.c. ; 
while the apostle of Buddhism, Buddhagosha, 
spread the doctrines of the faith through the 
coast tribes about 400 a.pD., the Ahoms not being 
converted to Hinduism until about 1550 a.p. 
This allows ample time for the propagation of 
the religion even as far as Assam; and, indeed, 
we find their neighbours and congeners, the 
Khamtis, who spread from Assam along the 
northern frontier of independent Burmah, pro- 
fessing Buddhism at the present time. 
There seems, indeed, no direct proof that the 
Buddhist faith was not preached to, and accepted 
by, the Ahoms prior to their conversion to Hin- 
duism. The absence of ruins or ruined emblems 
of Buddhistic worship cannot be taken as con- 
clusive, for among wild and barbarous hill- 
races their buildings, whether for residence or 
worship, must necessarily be of the simplest 
and most perishable nature. In regard to the 
absence of tradition, what can be expected from 
a people who have abandoned not only their 
ancient religion, but their very speech ? 
T. H. Lewin. 

[In Mr. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Assam 
(vol. i, p. 42), in the chapter on Kaimrip 
district, occurs the following passage :— 
**Another celebrated temple is that at Hijo, 
a village about six miles north of the Brab- 
maputra, where the great attraction is the 
Mahiamuni temple, situated on the summit of a 
hill. The place is annually visited by thousands 
of pilgrims from all parts of India, and not only 
by Hindus, but by Buddhists from beyond the 
Himalaya, who venerate it as a spot rendered sacred 
by the presence of the founder of their faith.” 


On p. 39, however, of the same volume it is 
stated that 


‘* Hinduism, though now very general throughout 
the entire valley, is not indigenous to Assam ; but 
of the creed of the inhabitants prior to its introduc- 
tion nothing is known, There are now no traces 
of Buddhism or of any other religion that it could 
have supplanted.” 


The truth is that Assam is strewn everywhere 
with the ruins of temples and palaces, which 
only await tho arrival of a competent archae- 
ologist to disclose their prehistoric teaching.— 
Ep. ACADEMY. ] 








SCIENCE. 
WILKINS’ EDITION OF THE “‘ DE ORATORE.” 


M. Tullit Ciceronis de Oratore ad Quintum 
Fratrem Libri Tres. Liber II. With 
Introduction and Notes by Augustus S. 
Wilkins, Professor of Latin in the Victoria 
University. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tue first volume of this excellent and useful 
edition has been so long before the public 
that any general commendation of the work 
would be superfluous. A few notes, which 
have occurred to the writer of this article 
while reading through the second volume, are 
here offered for what they may be worth :— 

P. 203. “Apollonius and Molon.’’ Prof. 
Wilkins is unquestionably right in separating 
the elder Apollonius from the master of Cicero. 
There does not, however, seem to be sufficient 
ground for denying that the name of the 
latter was also Apollonius. Quintilian, in 
two passages (xii. 6-7, iii. 1-16), speaks of 
him as Apollonius Molo; and the Scholia Bobi- 
ensia on the pro Plancio, chap. 33, call him 
* Apollonius qui Molo cognominatus est,” as 
if to distinguish him from the elder Apollo- 
nius. I suspect, then, that his real name was 
Apollonius, and that Molo (“the grinder ’’) 
was the cognomen given him at Rome. 





P. 205. “ Pertinerent”’ (ad tantam pruden- 
tiam): ‘‘ contributed towards,” or “to pro- 
duce.” Can it be shown that pertineo ever 
has this meaning ? 

P. 211. ‘ Argutissine ... we might, 
perhaps, give the word the force of ‘ word- 
ily, which it has ad Att. 6. 5.1, ‘litteras 
quam argutissimas.’” In such contexts I 
would suggest that argutus implies not so 
much ‘“ wordiness” as “going into small 
details;” comp. Cael. ad Fam. 8. 1. 1, 
“‘ qui sic omnia persequeretur, ut verear ne 
tibi nimium arguta haec sedulitas videatur.” 

P, 219. “ Eiusdem et languentis populi 
incitatio et effrenati moderatio.” It may, 
perhaps, be worth observing that this is an 
instance of the quasi-participial use of verbals 
in -¢io (“it is for him to rouse,” &c.), which 
is found not seldom in Plautus, and some- 
times also in Cicero and Livy: Verr. 1. § 143, 
“at erat probatio tua;” Livy 34. 2. 5: 
“utrum e republica sit necne, vestra existi- 
matio est.” 

P. 226. “Q. Fabius Pictor wrote in 
Greek.” I have argued in the Journal of 
Philology (vol. ix., p. 51) that there is no 
evidence for this assumption beyond the state- 
ment of Dionysius. Cicero, it is true, speaks 
of the Graeci Annales of Fabius Pictor; but 
had he meant ‘‘a history written in Greek ” 
would he not have said “annales Graece 
scripti” ? 

P. 267. Debilitati a iwre cognoscendo. I 
would propose, as a simpler correction than 
any yet offered, debilitati ad iwra cognoscenda. 

P. 270. Si modo usu rerum percallueris. I 
agree with Prof. Wilkins that there is no 
objection to the MS. reading wswm, and would 
take percallueris as from percalleo, “to be 
thoroughly acquainted with.” Calleo with 
acc. in this sense is fully illustrated by 
Nonius, p. 482. 

P. 304. “ Cavillatio . . . the origin of 
cavilla is not quite certain.” The word 
always, I think, implies the kind of raillery 
which consists in small retorts suggested to 
one speaker by the language just used by 
another; may it not, then, be connected with 
caveo and the Greek xdos, xoéw, in the sense 
of to know, and mean originally “ a little bit 
of knowledge or cleverness ” ? 

P. 316. “ In Cicero sewrra never seems to 
retain the favourable sense of ‘ wit,’ in which 
it is used by Plautus... and even by 
Catullus.” It may be doubted whether 
Cicero really uses the word in a sense different 
from Plautus and Catullus ; sewrra is a town- 
bred dandy, a ** gentleman of the pavement,” 
and ‘* scurrilis dicacitas” is “ after-dinner 
wit,” which may be good or bad of its kind, 
but in either case is unsuited to oratory. 

P. 349. “In perpetuis orationibus,” 
“throughout the whole of each speech.” Is 
not the meaning rather “in continuous 
speeches” ? H. NErriesnir. 








Kant and his English Critics : a Comparison 
of Critical and Empirical Philosophy. By 
John Watson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. (Glasgow: MacLe- 
hose.) 


(Second Notice.) 
In our previous article, we noticed the main 
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point in P f. Watson’s controversy with 
Mr. Balfour. The latter having objected to 
the critical philosophy that, however suc- 
cessful in its analysis of what is implied 
in the existence of nature, as we ordinarily 
understand nature, it fails to show that such 
a nature exists, Prof. Watson replies in effect 
by an appeal to the Kantian principle that 
“understanding makes nature.” To anyone 
who accepts this principle, “the dualism of 
nature and intelligence,” on which the objec- 
tion in question turns, has disappeared. 
Perhaps most readers may be as little disposed 
to accept the principle after reading Prof. 
Watson as before; but he may at any 
rate convince us that an attempt to deal 
with Kant which virtually ignores it is 
not to the purpose. In like manner to 
anyone who understands Kant in the sense 
in which Prof. Watson understands him, 
Mr. Balfour’s remarks on the principles of 
substance and causality, however acute in 
themselves, must seem to be quite inappro- 
priate to Kant. Combining what Kant says 
in proof of the “ principle of the permanence 
of substance” with the much-fought-over 
“refutation of Idealism,” Mr. Balfour under- 
stands Kant to assert the permanence of sub- 
stance in a sense equivalent to the permanence 
of matter. Arguing provisionally, as a 
sceptic in philosophy, on behalf of the “ Ideal- 
istic” view that there is in nature nothing 
but a succession of conscious states, he objects 
equally to the doctrine of the permanence of 
substance and to the supposed identification 
of substance with matter, 


‘** Though change may have no meaning out of 
relation to that which is ‘not-change,’ this 
‘not-change’ by no means implies permanent 
substance. On the contrary, ithe smallest re- 
cognisable persistence through time would seem 
enough to make change in time intelligible b 

contrast” (Defence of Philosophic Doubt, p. 113), 


Thus, apparently, Mr. Balfour holds that, 
while no change is possible except on the part 
of some object that persists throughout the 
change, the various objects so changing need 
not be connected in one world, but may be 
absolutely detached from one another. On 
any other supposition the one world would 
clearly be related to all the changes of the 
several objects in the same way in which Mr. 
Balfour conceives each of these to be related 
to its changes, as the substance permanent 
throughout all of them. But such a supposi- 
tion of the disconnectedness of objects is, from 
the Kantian point of view, incompatible with 
their being objects at all. The same “ unity 
of apperception” through which alone any 
“manifold of sense”’ is presented as a single 
object necessarily connects all objects in a 
single world or nature persistent throughout 
all changes. To a Kantist, therefore, the 
question of the permanence of substance 
must seem to be settled against the possi- 
bility of there being in nature nothing but a 
succession of states, conscious or other, by 
the first principle of his master’s view of 
nature. Mr. Balfour’s polemic should be 


directed against that first principle, which he 
scarcely seems to notice, if it is to be more 
than a criticism of a terminology which, as 
he happily expresses it, “ has the peculiarity 
of being technical without being precise.” 
As it is, it seems to come too late. The 








inevitable Kantian answer is that which Prof. 
Watson puts as follows :— 

“‘As there are no things except those which 
are constituted by the activity of thought in 
relation to the impressions of sense, al/ change 
must be equally a relation of a manifold of 
sense in time to thought; and hence no change 
whatever can take place apart from relation to 
the one time in which all impressions occur. 
On any other supposition our knowledge would 
have no continuity, but would be broken up 
into fragments. The very same reasoning, there- 
fore, by which the knowledge of something as 
persisting through a limited time is explained 
also establishes the knowledge of something 
absolutely permanent—i.c., existing through all 
time” (p. 203). 

This article would run beyond reasonable 
limits if we sought to follow Prof. Watson 
in his explanation of those statements of 
Kant which have seemed to Mr. Balfour to 
amount to an identification of the permanent 
substance with matter, and to imply that it 
was an object of perception or phenomenal 
thing. No one can blame Mr. Balfour for not 
having spent more pains on the disentangle- 
ment of language doubtless more technical 
than precise; but Mr. Watson has to show 
that he has not spent enough. He has not 
duly distinguished between the ego as the 
source of the category of substance and the 
category itself; or, again, between category, 
schematised category, and intuition. For 
the student of Kant, however, these distine- 
tions are of great interest ; and this part of 
Mr. Watson’s seventh chapter, especially if 
read in connexion with the account of the 
“schemata” in chap. iii., will be found to 
throw much light on one of the darkest parts 
of the Critique. Perhaps, however, it is more 
instructive for such a student than effective 
in answering the questions which Mr. Balfour 
wants to have answered. The supposition 
that, according to Kant, ‘‘ the permanent ” is 
an object of perception is, indeed, very directl 
met by the statement (duly justified) that, 
while 
‘the permanent is implied in the fact that we 
have perception, it is not itself a perception. 
. . « Substance can only be said to be an object 
because it is the universal condition of there 
being an object for us” (p. 214). 

But the question of the relation between 
substance and matter according to Kant ; how 
it is that, while it would be untrue to his 
mind to identify substance and matter, it 
would yet be true to say that there were 
material substances, and, indeed, that the 
only substances which could be spoken of in 
the plural were material—this question is not 
dealt with by Prof. Watson quite so explicitly 
as might be wished. The materials for an 
answer are all there, but the reader does not 
easily find the answer itself. Kantists them- 
selves may be content with the distinction 
between the “conception” of permanent sub- 
stance and the “intuition” of something 
corresponding to it, which, as it clearly cannot 
be of successive ideas in time, must be of the 
mutually external parts of space—z.e., of 
matter. But such an answer will scarcel 

come home to those for whom Mr. Balfour 
writes, unless translated into something less 
technical and more direct than we find in this 
part of Mr. Watson’s book. The further 
question remains whether the “ Refutation of 








Idealism,” of which, as taken by itself, 
Prof. Watson’s explanation seems convincing 
enough, will quite bear that explanation if it 
has to be forced into consistency (which we 
are inclined to think needless) with the 
passage on Idealism from the Prolegomena 
(§ xiii., remark 2). Prof. Watson, with much 
ingenuity, endeavours to read the two passages 
together, taking the point of that from the 
Prolegomena, as much as the point of that from 
the second edition of the Critique, to lie merely 
in the assertion of the externality of objects as 
distinguished from the sequence of our impres- 
sions through their determination by the form 
of space, but as none the less existing for us 
only in consciousness. Thus interpreted, 
neither passage is inconsistent with any 
idealism but such as would reduce external 
objects to transient feelings or subjective 
states. But while this is the natural inter- 
pretation of the “‘ Refutation of Idealism ” in 
the Critique it is certainly not the natural 
interpretation of the passage from the 
Prolegomena. We can hardly doubt that, 
when Kant wrote the latter, the externality 
of objects which he was asserting against the 
Idealists meant for him not merely or chiefly 
their determination by the form of space, but 
their relation to “things in themselves” 
affecting our sensibility. On this point, Mr. 
H. Sidgwick seems unanswerable. But is there 
any great difficulty in supposing that the 
ghost of ‘‘ things in themselves,” which was 
disturbing Kant’s intellectual vision when he 
wrote one passage, was in abeyance when he 
wrote the other ? 

Our limits of space are nearly reached, and 

we have not yet noticed much more than half 
of Prof. Watson’s book. His exposition of 
Kant’s doctrine of causality is probably the 
most instructive, at least for English readers, 
that has yet appeared. In substance the 
game as Prof. Caird’s, it has the advantage 
that, having been written since the appear- 
ance of criticisms upon this by Dr. Stirling 
and Mr. Balfour, it avoids a temptation into 
which Prof. Caird seems to have fallen of 
making Kant too consistent with himself. 
We shall do it most justice by quoting a 
passage which summarises the result :— 
‘*, . . Itis universally admitted,” says Kant, 
in effect, ‘that we have experience of the real 
sequence of particular events. ‘ This I assume 
as a fact, and proceed to account for it. Now 
I deny that we can know any objects except 
those coming within consciousness and referred 
to a single self. But if we sesk to account 
for real sequences from mental states coming 
one after the other, without seeking any aid 
from a universal and necessary form of 
thought, we must prove order in events or 
real sequences simply from the succession 
of those states. There is, then, no sequence 
except a purely arbitrary one; for our 
mental states, apart from a combining or syn- 
thetical self-consciousness, haye no order in 
them. In other words, we cannot, unless we 
presuppose a necessary and universal form of 
thought, explain how we could ever have had 
the experience of a real or invariable sequence.’ 
So far, therefore, from holding that perception 
gives us a knowledge of real events, which are 
afterwards connected by the understanding, 
Kant argues that we should never have any 
knowledge of events as real at all unless the 
understanding iad been at work—although in 
the first only blindly or unreflectively—in con- 
stituting the connexion of events” (p. 232). 
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With this quotation we take leave of Prof. 
Watson, leaving unnoticed what is likely, 
perhaps, to be found by many the most in- 
teresting part of his book—the account of 
Kant’s “ Metaphysic of Nature,” as gathered 
from the Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der 
Naturwissenschaft (a treatise too generally 
neglected), and the contrast drawn between 
“this critical explanation of nature and the 
empirical explanation of it as given by Mr. 
Spencer.” It would be impossible to do 
justice to the latter part of the book except 
in @ further article. T. H. Green. 








THE FIFTH ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


Tue fifth Oriental Congress has met at Berlin 
and has dispersed again. As might have been 
expected, Germany contributed a very large pro- 
portion of members to it. England also sent a 
considerable contingent ; and a of 
Eastern learning came from Italy, Holland, 
Russia, Spain, Switzerland, and Sweden, in- 
cluding the president and secretary of the last 
Congress. The scholars of France and Vienna, 
however, were conspicuous by their absence. 
The important communication of M. Maspero, 
on the recent discovery at Thebes, the substance 
of which has been already published in the 
ACADEMY, was read by M. Nayille. On the other 
hand, Brugsch Pasha delivered in person a most 
interesting address ‘‘On the Egyptian Ethno- 
logical Table,” full of new facts and suggestions. 
He proposes to read the name hitherto supposed 
to be Rutennu as Iltennu, and to identify it 
with the Assyrian i/tanu (‘‘ north”’), the original 
situation of the people meant being near the 
sources of the Euphrates. Khar, one of the 
Egyptian designations of Phoenicia, was, he 
thinks, similarly borrowed from the Assyrian 
akharru (“west”). The Hyksos, or Menti, he 
would bring from the mountains of Elam, 
Menti-nu-Satu denoting the districts of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. In Asebi, the old 
Egyptian name of Kypros, he sees a word 
meaning ‘‘ emporium,” and an indication of the 
important part played by Kypros in the trade 
of the ancient world. He further finds a people 
called Kheta—to be carefully distinguished from 
the Kheta, or Hittites—on the north-western 
shore of the Persian Gulf; and he explained 
the Pygmies and Blemmyes of Herodotos from 
Egyptian sources, pointing out at the same time 
that Habesh is the name given to the Abys- 
sinians on the monuments. Another interesting 
pee _was read by M. Golénischef on an 
gyptian tale preserved in a papyrus at St. 
Petersburg ; M. Revillout gave a translation of 
a philosophical discussion between a jackal and 
an Ethiopian cat from a demotic document; and 
Dr. Stern described the fragments of an epic 
which dealt with a Roman military expedition 
against the Blemmyes; while M. Nayille 
exhibited the first two volumes of his 
important edition of the Theban text of the 
Book of the Dead. The Semitic section, under 
the genial presidency of Prof. Schrader, was 
equally prolific of valuable contributions. One 
of the most important papers read before the 
Congress was that by Dr. Haupt, on the char- 
acter and peculiarities of the two pre-Semitic 
dialects of Babylonia, the Accadian and Sume- 
nan; and Dr. Strassmaier communicated some 
interesting astronomical results obtained by 
t. Epping from calculations based upon Baby- 
lonian tablets. Prof. Oppert spoke on the 
subject of Assyrian metrology; and Dr. Stolze 
showed the photographs he had taken of Per- 
Sian monuments at Persepolis and Naksh-i- 
ustam, as well as two bricks from a ruined 
Palace near Bushire, one of which bears the 
Stamp of Silkhak, “ King of Anzan,” or 
Susiana. Prof. Sachau also gaye a full 





account and explanation of the bilingual in- 
scription copied by him at Zebed, in Greek, 
archaic Arabic, and an early form of the Syrian 
alphabet. At an evening meoeting of the 
German Palestine Association, Dr. Guthe de- 
livered an interesting description of the ancient 
city-walls he has discovered at Jerusalem at the 
mouth of the Tyropoeon Valley, and Prof. 
Kautsch afterwards discussed the Siloam in- 
scription. In the East Asiatic section Dr. 
Bushell exhibited rubbings of some old Chinese 
figures carved on stones in the tombs of the 
family of Wu, which date from the second century 
of our era. In the Indo-European section one 
of the most noteworthy papers was that by Prof. 
Max Miiller on the Sanskrit MSS. recently 
found in Japan. He had already touched upon 
the subject when presenting the first volume of 
the Anecdota Oxoniensia to the congress at its 
inaugural meeting, and had then deplored the 
half-hearted encouragement given to Oriental 
studies by the English universities. In the 
same section it was determined, at the instance 
of Prof. Monier Williams, to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the possibility of fixing 
upon some universal mode of transliteration 
for Sanskrit and Zend. I was unfortunately 
unable to hear Prof. Ascoli’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Ethnological Causes of the Transformations of 
Language,” or that of M Marinkowitsch on 
‘* Oriental Loanwords in Servian,” both of 
which were full of interesting matter. 

The papers read in the various sections, how- 
ever, by no means form the principal end and ob- 
ject of an Oriental Congress. It is highly desir- 
able that scholars who work at the same subjects 
should now and then be brought together and 
enabled to communicate their ideas to one 
another without the intervention of books or 
letters. The German Government, it is true, 
seems to regard Oriental learning with as much 
indifference as our own; but private kindness 
and hospitality more than made amends for the 
want of State patronage. The members of the 
congress met at a common dinner on the even- 
ing of Thursday week, and the meeting closed 

leasantly and fittingly with an excursion to 

otsdam on Saturday. Those who were 
interested in Greek art had the opportunity of 
examining the sculptures of Pergamos and the 
casts from Olympia in company with Dr. Conze 
and Dr. Treu, while Dr. Jagor spared no pains 
to make his interesting Indian collections 
accessible to all who wished to see them. I 
had myself the privilege and pleasure of being 
shown the almost inexhaustible ethnological 
treasures of the museum by Dr. Bastian. 
Among his recent acquisitions none exceed in 
interest the sculptured stones he has brought 
from Guatemala, which introduce us to a new 
and peculiar style of art, or three ‘‘ message- 
sticks” from Australia, which prove that even 
degraded savages may inyent real written 
characters. 

The next meeting of the congress will take 
place at Leyden in 1884. It may be hoped that 
the weather will be more favourable than it was 
at Berlin, where it was truly English in char- 
acter—vold, wet, and gloomy—and reminded 
the members that they were Orientalists but 
not Orientals. A. H, Sayce, 








OBITUARY. 


THE death is announced, at Bonnyrigg, N.B., 
on September 11, of Major S. Anderson, R.E., 
C.M.G., who had recently been appointed 
Inspector of Submarine Mining Defences under 
the War Office. Major Anderson had done 
good geographical work in North America in 
connexion with vexatious frontier difficulties 
with the United States. Soon after he entered 
the army, he became assistant-surveyor on the 
Boundary Commission, under Col. (now Sir) 
J. S. Hawkins, in 1859, and was employed on 





this duty for more than four years in America 
and at head-quarters. Owing, no doubt, to his 
services then, he was appointed chief astronomer 
to Major D. R. Cameron’s expedition, which 
was sent in 1872 to mark out, in conjunc- 
tion with a United States commissioner, the 
boundary line from the Lake of the Woods to 
the Rocky Mountains. Major Anderson was 
made a O.M.G. in 1877 for his services, and in 
1879 he was employed as H.M.’s commissioner 
for marking out the Servian frontier under the 
Treaty of Berlin. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


News has been received from Brisbane that 
Major-Gen. Feilding and Mr. J. Robinson, 
C.E., whose expedition was referred to in the 
ACADEMY of June 18, have started from Point 
Parker, at the south of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
on their journey across Queensland, in con- 
nexion with the projected transcontinental 
railway. The Government of South Australia 
also propose to construct a railway to Port 
Darwin, which will thus cross the continent 
from south to north. 


One of the first tasks before Lieut. A. W. 
Greely, whose arrival at Lady Franklin Bay 
we referred to last week, will be the organising 
and despatching of a sledge party to Ca 
Joseph Henry to ascertain if anything can 
seen of the missing Jeannette expedition. This 
cape is in one of the passages leading from 
Herald Island to Baffin’s Bay, and near it isa 
mountain some 2,300 feet high, from which an 
extensive view can be obtained. This task was 
voluntarily undertaken by Lieut. Greely, as 
many people think that the current may have 
taken the Jeannette in that direction, and his 
generous proposal was at once gratefully 
accepted by the Navy Department at Washing- 
ton. It may be well to mention that Lieut. 
Greely does not belong to the U.S. Navy, but 
holds a commission in the fifth cavalry, and is 
an assistant to Capt. H. W. Howgate, chief 
of the Signal Office, or Meteorological Depart- 
ment, who is the untiring advocate of Arctic 
exploration. 


Dr. SIEGFRIED LANGER, of Vienna, has 
lately started on a journey of exploration in 
Arabia, under the auspices of the Austrian 
Geographical Society. He will devote his 
attention to scientific matters, and more espe- 
cially to linguistic researches. M. Langer is 
said to have been engaged for several years at 
the Vienna University in fitting himself for 
this expedition. 

SoME months ago, as was mentioned in our 
columns at the time, the King of the Belgians 
despatched. Lieut. Harron on a special mission 
to the Congo, and it is now stated that Mr. 
H. M. Stanley has deputed him to establish an 
advance-station at Manyanga. The Livingstone 
(Congo) Inland Mission were believed to have 
formed a small settlement at that place; but, 
through some misunderstanding, they appear to 
have stopped at a place near the Itunzima Falls, 
some four days’ march short of the true Man- 
yanga, according to the report sent home by 
the Baptist expedition. 


News has reached the German African 
Association that Dr. Pogge and Lieut. Wiss- 
mann were at Malange at the end of May, and 
hoped to arrive at Kimbundo in the latter part 
of June. They started from Loanda last 
January, and, after ascending the Kwanza for 
some distance, made their way to Malange, 
where they found Dr. Buchner, who spent from 
time there in writing up the diary of his journey. 

Oart. F. BERNARD, who was attached to the 
late Col. Flatters’ first expedition to the 
Sahara, has lately published some account of 
his journey in the country of the Tuaregs, 
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which contains some noteworthy particulars 
respecting Lake Menghugh. This lake, which 
appears to have been previously unknown to 
oy oe travellers, is formed by the waters of 
the Tijujelt, a little to the south-west of 
Tajenut, and at the time of Capt. Bernard’s 
visit was about three-quarters of a mile long 
and nearly a quarter of a mile broad. The 
natives say that it never dries up, and it is 
most probably fed by springs. The shores are 
flat and clayey, but at the south end trees and 
shrubs were seen. The water is sweet, but 
slightly brackish on the east side; numbers 
of fish are found in the lake, in the centre of 
which is a small island much frequented by 
aquatic and other birds. At some little distance 
from the shore the lake was found to be from 
twelve to fifteen feet deep, and in the centre 
nearly thirty feet deep in some places. 


THE annual festival of the Swiss Alpine 
Club was held this year at Basel, on Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday, September 10, 11, and 
12. The guests were entertained on Saturday 
by Herr Albert Hoffmann, at his beautiful 
country-seat, ‘‘ Solitude,” who gave an account 
of the development of the Club ‘from its first 
origin, and a general sketch of the services 
which it had rendered to science during late 
years. At the general meeting in the Musik- 
saal on Sunday, Herr Lind, apothecary in Bern, 
who is the central-president for the year, read 
the annual Report. The Swiss Alpine Club 
contains at present twenty-six sections, with 
2,500 members. In the year 1870 only forty- 
three ascents of summits over the level of 3,000 
métres were recorded ; whereas in the last year 
the members of the Club report two hundred 
such ascents, many of them outside Switzerland 
—in the Tyrol, the Pyrenees, and further a-field. 
The movement for the insurance of the lives 
of guides has met with unexpected success, 
and is certain to be of great benefit. The 
report on the observations on the Rhone 
glacier, and on the meteorological station 
there, were of special interest. Mr. Whymper 
was unanimously elected an honorary member, 
and reference was made to his*conquest of the 
high peaks of South America. Director Humm, 
of Vienna, known by his meteorological works, 
and especially by his studies on, the Féhn wind, 
received the same honour. The section Dia- 
blerets was nominated Central Committee for 
the coming year; Prof. Rambert, of Lausanne, 
chosen president; and Neuchiitel appointed as 
the seat of the next annual festival. A paper 
by Dr. Hermann Christ, of Ziirich, on the aims 
proper to members of the Swiss Club, urging 
them not to be mere physical climbers, but to 
fit themselves for rendering service to science 
by study of nature, was read by his colleague, 
Prof. Karl Meyer. The rainy weather inter- 
fered with the projected excursion of the Club 
to the Bilchenfluh in Baselland, but about 200 
members started on Monday for the execution 
of the arranged programme. While they were 
dining news arrived of the terrible catastrophe 
at Elm in Glarus, and a sum of 1,000 frs. was 
unanimously voted from the funds of the Club. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
AT the recent jubilee meeting of the British 
Association at York some steps were taken in 
the direction of organising the work of local 
societies and institutions. No less than thirty- 
four local societies are said to have been there 
represented by ‘forty-nine delegates. Some of 
these held an informal conference, with Mr. W. 
Whitaker, of Norwich, in the chair; and the 
following resolution was unanimously passed :— 
‘*That a committee be appointed, consisting of Sir 
Walter Elliot, Mr. H. George: Fordham, Mr. John 
Hopkinson, Mr. G. J. Symons, and Mr. W. 
Whitaker, to arrange for a conference of delegates 


from scientific societies to be held at the annual 
meetings of the British Association, with a view to 
promote the interests of the societies repre- 
sented by inducing them to undertake system- 
atic work on a definite plan; that Mr. Ford- 
ham be the secretary; and that the sum of £5 
be placed at their disposal for the purpose.” 


Pror. HarckEL, of Jena, has started on 
a journey of scientific exploration to India, and 
has promised to contribute the first impres- 
sions and results of his yoyage to the Deutsche 
Rundschau. 


Mr. Darwin’s new work will be published 
by Mr. Murray on October 10. It is entitled 
The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms, with Observations on their 
Habits. It will appear in one yolume, with 
wood-cuts. 


Tue forthcoming volumes of the ‘‘Inter- 
national Scientific Series,” published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Oo. are Prof. 
Morselli’s work on Suicide: an Essay in Com- 
parative Moral Statistics; The Brain and its 
Functions, by Dr. Luys; The Sun, by Prof. 
Young; Vignoli’s essay on Myth and Science; 
Animal Intelligence, by Mr. George J. 
Romanes ; and Ants and Bees and Wasps, by 
Sir John Lubbock. All these will be fully 
illustrated. Among their other scientific 
works, the same publishers have in the press 
Hospitalier’s account of The Chief Applications 
of Electricity, translated by Dr. Julius Maier, 
Science Master at Cheltenham College, with 
numerous Illustrations, which claims to be 
a complete and exhaustive treatise on the 
sources and applications of electricity; also a 
short essay by Mr. 8. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey on 
Permanence and Evolution ; a volume of miscel- 
laneous papers on Scientific and Metaphysical 
subjects by the late James Hinton; and a 
physiological work by Dr. W. H. Walshe on 
Dramatic Singing. Inthis department we may, 
perhaps, also include Mrs. Kingsford’s argument 
for vegetarianism, in which, under the title of 
The Perfect Way in Diet, we have a medical 
and, at the same time, a popular exposition of 
the considerations which suggest ‘‘a return to 
the natural and ancient food of our race.” 

We have before referred to The International 
Encyclopaedia of Surgery, edited by Dr. John 
Ashurst, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the 
University of Pennsylvania, which Messrs. 
Macmillan have in hand. It is hoped that the 
first volume will be ready in October, and that 
the five remaining volumes will be published as 
nearly as possible at regular intervals‘of three 
months. They will be illustrated with chromo- 
lithographs and wood-engravings. The con- 
tents of vol. i. will be ‘‘General Surgery, 
Operative, Minor, and PlasticSurgery. Ampu- 
tations.” 


Messrs. J. R. Oscoop anv Co., of Boston, 
announce a work by Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, en- 
titled Zhe Horse in Motion, with coloured 
anatomical plates, which is based upon the 
extraordinary revelations of instantaneous pho- 
tography made by Mr. Leland Stanford. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Brucscn Pasna has succeeded in decipher- 
ing the Ethiopic inscriptions of Meroe, the 
language of which resembles that of the 
Ethiopic grafiti on the walls of Philae and 
other Nubian temples. He thinks that the 
language has some similarity to the pre- 
Semitic Sumerian dialect of Southern Baby- 
lonia, and quotes in support of this view words 
like sher, *‘ king.” 

Messrs. KeGan Pau, TRENcH AND Co.’s 
list of announcements for the ensuing season 
gives prominence to the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s 
forthcoming work on Te Alphabet, in which 





he traces the history of the origin and develop. 
ment of existing alphabets from their primitive 
hieroglyphic forms. Many tables and diagrams 
will be introduced into the volume for the 
purpose of showing the various stages by which 
the original ideograms were transmitted to, and 
modified for the use of, different groups of 
languages. With reference to this subject, we 
may mention that M. Bertin’s typical hieratic 
forms, referred to in the last number of the 
ACADEMY, are wholly taken from the second 
Lallier and the d’Orbiney papyrus, and are 
thus of the age of the empire without exception. 


A STATEMENT has gone the round of the 
papers that the remains of a very old Sanskrit 
MS. have been found near Peshawur. The 
character of the writing is said to resemble 
‘* Peakrit,” presumably a misprint for ‘‘ Pra- 
krit.” But Prakrit, of course, is the name, 
not of a written character, but of a language, 
or rather of several languages—the vernaculars 
immediately derived from Sanskrit, and now 
themselves extinct. It may be interesting to 
add that India, probably owing to the damp- 
ness of its climate, possesses no MSS. of 
great antiquity. Very few are more than five 
centuries old; and the most ancient of all 
come from the cold, dry highlands of Nepal. 
One of these Mr. Brian Hodgson assigns to the 
beginning of the eleventh century. It is true 
that Mr. Cust (see Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer, 
vol. iv., p. 216) is disposed to refer the earliest 
existing Sanskrit MS. at Cambridge to the year 
883 A.D.; but this attribution is more than 
doubtful. 


Dr. ALBRECHT WAGNER, @ privat-docent at 
Erlangen, is preparing a new edition of the 
Early-English Visions of Tundale, formerly 
edited by Mr. Turnbull (Edinburgh: 1843), 
who, however, only printed eighty copies. 


Messrs. TRiBNER AND Co. will publish at an 
early date the English version of a Buddhist 
Catechism, composed by Mr. H. S. Olcott, of 
Bombay, and revised by one of the best scholars 
among the Buddhist priests of Ceylon, whose 
certificate of orthodoxy it will bear. 


WE learn from the Manchester Guardian 
that the ‘‘ general advices” read this year at 
the annual meeting of the Society of Friends 
have been translated into Hindustani for the 
benefit of a small colony of native Quakers 
which has grown up in Hoshangabad district 
in the Central Provinces. 








FINE ART. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT ESTE. 
Rome: September, 1881. 

The excavations near the town of Este, in the 
province of Padua, have brought to light most 
valuable materials for the study of an important 
period of archaic Italian history; and I will, 
therefore, speak of them at some length. For 
some years back the neighbourhood of Este 
(the Roman Ateste) has been remarkably fertile 
in Latin inscriptions, and these have been com- 
mented on by scholars of the greatest eminence 
in epigraphy (see the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, vol. v., p. 239). The greater 
number of these stones were preserved in a 
small chapel called dei Battuti, near the dis- 
used church of San Francesco, which belonged 
to the ex-convent!now used as a public school ; 
and in this collection were also placed the stones 
which were found subsequently to the publica- 
tion of the volume of the Corpus above refe 
to (Notizie degli Scavi, 1881, p. 15), as well as 
a most important fragment of a Roman law 
engraved on a bronze tablet that was discovered 
last year (ib. 1880, p. 213). Now, along with 
the inscriptions and other Roman antiquities 
were found some other relics, which it was easy 





to see came from tombs of an earlier date ; but 
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these latter did not receive the attention they 
merited—if we except a few specimens placed 
in the Museum of Cattajo, which were com- 
mented on by Furlanetto (Antiche Lapidi 
patavine, Pp. xliii., tab. Ixxviii.), and excepting 
also some vases that were incorporated into the 
Palagi Collection, and are now to be seen in 
the Etruscan room of the museum at Bologna, 
The excavations undertaken for the purpose 
of bringing to light the pre-Roman antiquities 
of Este were not commenced before 1876, in 
which year some sepulchres were by chance 
discovered on the Boldi-Dolfin estate in the 
suburb of Canevedo, which is in the immediate 
vicinity of the city. The attention of Prof. 
Alessandro Prosdocimi was directed to these 
excavations; and he identified some of the 
objects as Roman, and others as belonging to a 
period anterior to the Roman dominion. The 
latter were, in consequence, attributed to the 
people who flourished as an independent State 
in the Euganean hills previous to undergoing 
the common fate of all the Italian nations, and 
being subjected by the great mistress of the 
world. These first discoveries were described 
by Prof. Prosdocimi in a pamphlet published 
in the year 1878 under the title, Za Necropoli 
euganea di Este, e le Tombe di Canevedo nel 
Fondo Boldi-Dolfin (Montagnana : Tip. Longo), 
the relics dug up being attributed to the early 


Iron age. The municipality made haste to | tai 


purchase these antiquities, in order that they 
might be placed in the Museum of Inscriptions ; 
and the Minister of Public Instruction granted 
a subsidy for the prosecution of the researches. 
Prof. Prosdocimi, who previously to 1876 had 
never devoted his attention to archaeological 
excavations, now threw his entire energies 
into the work, and he deserves great credit 
for the systematic manner in which he arranged 
his specimens, and for the help he thereby 
afforded to scholars; for he carefully classified 
the relics in groups according as they came 
from one or another tomb, with tickets pre- 
cisely recapitulating the exact state in which 
each specimen was found. In the spring of 
1877 the Professor caused some explorations to 
be carried out at Caldevico, on the right of the 
Este-Vicenza road, in order to see whether 
some sepulchres might not lie hid on the 
western side of the city, just as the tombs of 
Canevedo were discovered on the east side. The 
Caldevico works were carried out on the Candeo 
property, and seven pre-Roman tombs were dis- 
covered, as well as a few antiques of the Roman 
period. Some further excavations were made 
in a southerly direction in the suburb of Mor- 
longo—that is to say, in the district which was 
pointed out by scholars in the last century as 
having been the very centre of the Roman 
cemetery of Ateste—and here were discovered, 
on the Trevisan and Agostino Pela estates, 
some Roman sepulchres with many inscriptions, 
8s well as eighteen tombs of an earlier date. 
The careful and critical way in which these re- 
searches were conducted led to the recognition 
of various nice but important distinctions in the 
tombs; and, whereas the pre-Roman tombs 
that first came to light were all referred to the 
Tron age, they were now divided into three 
classes, representing as many distinct periods of 
Euganean civilisation. The third—that is to 
say, the latest—of these was thought to be con- 
temporary with the Roman power; the second, 
or middle, to be plainly co-eval with the stage of 
Etrurian civilisation represented by the dis- 
coveries of Marzabotto and Certosa at Bologna ; 
while the first, or earliest, was believed to be 
identical with the age to which belong the 
tombs of South Austria and the more primitive 
among the sepulchres in the Bologna necro- 
Polis (Chierici, “Una Visita al Museo archeo- 
logico di Este,” in Bullett. Paleoetnol. ital., 1878, 

0. 0, 6, p. 75; Pigorini, Notizie degli Scavi, 
1878, p, 80). The excayations were continued 


from August 1877 till December 1878, and, in 
addition to the places above mentioned ; others 
were explored, the names of which have been 
recorded by Prof. Prosdocimi in a second pam- 
phlet, published at Este towards the beginning 
of 1879, under the title Le Necropoli euganee di 
Este e loro Caratteri generali, desunti dagli Scavi 
eseguitt negli Anni 1876-1878. The spots in 
question are the Cerchiare estate at Canevedo, 
the courtyard of the former convent of San 
Francesco, the Melati property at Brancaglia, 
and that called Fraschini at Morlongo. During 
1879 the La Palazzina property in Morlongo 
was also explored, and works were commenced 
under the Benvenuti Villa that lies west of the 
castle of Este. 

It was on the latter spot that the excavations 
yielded the best results, the relics found being 
many in number and of great scientific interest. 
It is also to be remarked that, from the fact of 
the tombs lying here in several distinctly de- 
fined strata, it was found possible to gather 
much valuable material for the classification of 
these antiquities. As soon as the brothers 
Benvenuti became aware of the important 
bearing of these researches, they elected to 
carry them on at their own cost, that they 
might, as they said, bring to light all the tombs 
hidden under their property, and enrich the 
town museum with the relics these might con- 


n. 

Prof. Prosdocimi published, in 1880, a third 
monograph, entitled Le Necropoli euganee di 
Este, Scoperte ewyaneo-romane fatte net Sobborghi 
Canevedo e Morlongo, reproducing in this 
pamphlet the same matter which he had 
published in the Notizie degli Scavi, 1877, p. 194. 
Shortly following this publication there came to 
light a bronze cista, in one of the Benvenuti 
tombs; and this is, perhaps, the most important 
discovery that has been made at Este. On this 
cista are depicted three groups of human and 
animal figures arranged in circles, the dress of 
the human figures, especially as regards their 
head-dress, bearing a decided resemblance to 
that of the engraved figures on the Certosa 
situla of Bologna, which has been reproduced in 
the natural size by the engineer A. Zannoni in 
his work on the Bologna necropolis excavations. 

Prof. Prosdocimi made of this discovery an 
occasion for a fourth pamphlet—Ze Necropoli 
euganee, ed una Tomba della Villa Benvenuti in 
Este (Bullett. di Paleoetnologia ital., anno vVi., 
Maggio e Giugno, 1880). In this last work 
the Professor’s previously expressed opinions 
on the classification of the tombs are 
modified. In fact, he abandons the three 
periods above referred to, the latest of which 
would have been co-eval with the early days of the 
Roman power; and broaches a new theory of four 
distinctly marked epochs embracing the entire 
series of the pre-Roman tombs. In his judg- 
ment, the latest or least archaic of these marks 
a period of time when the dwellers on the hills 
began to come in contact with the civilisation 
of Rome, without having yet, as was subse- 
quently the case, become Romanised. This 
consummation we see in the fifth, or last, age, 
to which we are to attribute the tombs con- 
taining Latin inscriptions and such objects as are 
commonly to be seen in sepulchres of a purely 
Roman character. I had forgotten to mention 
that cremation seems to have been all-but 
universal in these tombs, the occurrence of 
skeletons being rare. 

The earliest tombs, which are found at the 
greatest depths, consist of a very roughly baked 
earthenware urn, not moulded, and in a very 
few instances rudely ornamented with geo- 
metrical figures impressed on the wet clay by 
means of cords. Generally speaking, the urns 
are found in the bare earth, and contain a few 
bronze ornaments, chiefly jibulae of the rudest 
workmanship. The tombs of the second period 





) are constructed with roughly hewn slabs of 
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sandstone, which are arranged in the shape of 
a rectangle, and are furnished with both a top 
and a bottom. These slabs enclose the cinerary 
urn, which here again is made of black earth, 
but of a finer grain, and shaped with more 
elegance of design, after the fashion of a situla. 

The ornamentation of these urns of the second 
period is very curious, being formed by small 
copper beads not more than two or three 
millimetres in thickness, which are disposed 
after the fashion of the small beads used in 
ornamental leather work. The sepulchres 
of this age are rich in bronze ornaments of 
attire, Among these, our admiration is 
excited by the /ibulae, which are richly 
designed and frequently set with amber. 
Necklaces also are found made from bits of 
amber, glass, and coral; and these fre- 
quently bear, for ornament, triangularly shaped 
bronze plates, and sometimes rudely shaped 
figures in bone or ivory, which are covered 
with a very fine gold leaf. In one necklace’ 
I noticed two very small figures made of 
Fgyptian ware, with holes bored through 
the head for the string to pass. A few weapons 
have been discovered, among which are some 
bronze arrow-heads. We begin also to find 
some traces of coins in the shape of the acs 
rude. 

This wealth of personal ornaments is not 
observable in the tombs of the third period. 
Here we find the funeral urn, which is of 
fictile ware, differing from those of the preced- 
ing periods, and enclosed in a bronze cista. 
The urns are made of a reddish clay, well 
baked and moulded, and are decorated with 
varicoloured belts. In these sepulchres are 
found large belts of bronze, which are pictorially 
ornamented after the fashion of the cistae. In 
some of these tombs were fragments of Greek 
vases bearing red figures painted on a black 
ground. Here, too, we come across pieces of 
the aes rude. Generally speaking, while we can 
discern artistic progress in the fictile ware, 
there is a falling off as regards the shaping of 
the personal ornaments. : 

The tombs of the fourth age differ from their 
predecessors in the shape of the cinerary urns, 
which bear a great resemblance to those which 
have been found in the Roman Columbaria. 
On some of the vases are painted Euganean 
inscriptions, or inscriptions in both Latin and 
Euganean. Here silver appears for the first 
time, the jibulae being worked in that metal ; 
and in place of the aes rude we get Roman 
coined money. , 

The sepulchres of the fifth period are built 
out of large bricks, and contain such objects as 
are to be found in tombs belonging to the age 
of the Empire. . 

The above system of classification which has 
been adopted by Prof. Prosdocimi is based upon 
his personal researches, and is therefore de- 
serving of careful consideration. It is im- 
possible, however, to accept all the Professor’s 
conclusions; and we must especially protest 
against his conclusions with respect to the 
tombs of the fourth period, in which he sees 
the first traces of the influence of Rome. 
The Professor was led to form this theory as 
to a fourth period from having discovered in 
the Benvenuti Villa a tomb containing forty- 
five fictile vases and two of bronze, along with 
silver jibulae and other ornaments, which 
clearly show the influence of Roman art; in 
fact, but for the Euganean inscriptions painted 
on the vases, this tomb might safely have been 
attributed to the Roman period. In the same 
strata was found another tomb with sixty-five 
vases, some of which bore Latin and Euganean 
inscriptions; and here were also some coins. 
But we cannot presume, from these dis- 
coveries, to fix the date when first the Euganei 
came in contact with Rome, for there are his- 
torical facts which prove clearly enough that 
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this must have taken place at a time far 
anterior to the age of these tombs, and 
especially to that of the last mentioned. This 
sepulchre belonged to the gens Tintinia, 
the name of which appears repeatedly in the 
Latin inscriptions on the cinerary urns, placed 
side by side with the Euganean. I remarked 
the name of one L. Tintinius C.F. The coins 
found in this tomb, with the exception of one 
which I was not able to identify on account of 
the verdigris, must be dated from 708 to 
742 a.v.c. In truth, the most ancient 
bears the effigy of C. Clovius, who was one of 
the eight praefecti named by Julius Caesar 
during the course of his Spanish campaign 
against Pompey’s sons (Cohen, Clovia, No. 7, 
tab. liii., 6); the second, bearing the heads of 
Caesar and Octavianus, must be referred to the 
years 713-14 (ibid., Julia, No. 44, tab. lvi., 2) ; 
cf. Mancini, Giornale degli Scavi dt Pompei, 
NS., vol. ii., p. 259); the third belongs to the 
year 731, and is marked with the head of 
Cn. Calpurnius Piso (Cohen, Calpurnia, No. 38, 
tab. li., 11); while; the fourth is impressed 
with the effigy of P. Lurius Agrippa, and 
could not have been struck before the year 
742 (ibid., Luria, No. 1. tab. lvii., 1). With these 
coins before us we see that this tomb could not 
have been opened before the year 708 A.U.C., 
nor closed much after the year 742—that is to 
say, twelve years before the Christian era. Now 
this period does not mark the early days of Rome’s 
relations with Ateste ; on the contrary, it exactly 
answers to the period when the Roman yoke 
was pressing most heavily on the dwellers in 
the Euganean hills. As a matter of fact we 
know that, after the battle of Actium, a colony 
of veteran legionaries was founded at Ateste ; 
and there are many stone inscriptions which 
bear witness to this fact (C. J. L., vol. v., p. 
240; cf. Nos. 2501, 2053, 2539). Nor could 
this colony have been the means of first 
establishing relations between Rome and 
Ateste, for we can hardly believe that this 
city was excluded from the benefits of the 
citizenship conferred on the inhabitants of 
Gallia Transpadana by the Lex Julia de Gallia 
Cisalpina in the year 705. Nor would it ‘be 
more correct to date the first contact of Rome 
with this city from the year last mentioned, 
since there are records in existence to prove 
that this happened at a much earlier date. It 
is certain that, a century before the right of 
citizenship was granted, the authority of Rome 
was invoked to settle a dispute as to boun- 
daries between the inhabitants of Ateste, Pata- 
vium, and Vicetia (C. J. Z., vol. v., Nos. 
2490-92). 

We are, therefore, in a genuine Roman age— 
that is to say, the beginning of the Empire. It 
is to this age that most of the stone inscriptions 
found at Este must be referred (C. I. L., vol. 
v., p. 240), and among these inscriptions the 
names of the Tintinii again occur (ibid., No. 
2535). To this same period we must attri- 
bute the tomb with the Euganean inscriptions 
that was found in the same strata. Not that 
I would infer that the inscriptions written in 
the local characters and language are neces- 
sarily co-eval with the Latin inscriptions. The 
local or Euganean inscriptions commenced at 
a much earlier time, but the exact limit of this 
we are not in a position to fix. It seems to me 
that any other conclusion is hasty, and that we 
must wait for what we may learn from the 
excavations, supposing these to be carried out 
with the same care which was practised by 
Prof. Prosdocimi. 

In concluding this letter, it gives me great 
pleasure to record the fact that the munici- 
pality of Este have appointed a commission, 
with Signor Leo Benvenuti as president, in 
order to promote the establishment of a 
museum. It is to be hoped that the opening 
of the new institution may not be long de- 





layed, and that Prof. Prosdocimi may speedily 
publish a catalogue of its contents, together 
with ample details concerning the excavations 
which have been till now carried out under his 
direction. F. BagNaBEI. 








THE “ ENTOMBMENT” IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


I HAVE read with interest the correspondence 
in the Times on the authorship of the picture 
of the Entombment in the National Gallery, 
ascribed to Michelangelo, but now alleged by 
Mr. J. C. Robinson to be by Baccio Bandinelli. 

The quotation from Vasari’s Life of Baccio 
is not a fortunate one. Two pictures are mixed 
up in it confusedly. The first six lines and the 
last fourteen refer, according to Mr. Robinson, 
to the London picture, the middle portion of 
the extract to another picture painted by 
Baccio, which must have been finished as he 
exhibited it. The picture in the National 
Gallery is, in Mr. Robinson’s opinion, painted 
by Agnolo Bigio from a cartoon by Bandinelli, 
and he calls it ‘‘an historical masterpiece of 
Baccio Bandinelli.” If this system of nomen- 
clature be adopted, then the Lazarus in the 
same gallery must be called an historical master- 
piece of Michelangelo, because painted by 
Sebastian del Piombo from a cartoon by the 
greater master. The fact that, in speaking of 
mural paintings, they are said to be by the 
master who prepared the designs and painted 
them, assisted by pupils, is reasonable; but we 
do not speak thus of a picture which the 
designer never touched. ‘Thus, then, if Mr. 
Robinson is correct, the Lntombment is by 
Agnolo Bigio in the same sense that the 
Lazarus is by Sebastian del Piombo. 

Mr. Robinson speaks of “the great monu- 
mental works” by Baccio Bandinelli “ which 
are still to be seen in his native city.” Surely 
this is misleading criticism. The Hercules and 
Cacus and the Giovanni delle Bandenere are in 
no sense, great works of art. The Adam and 
Eve are commonplace; the Dead Christ in La 
Croce is a better work, and rises above 
Bandinelli’s usual pretentious mediocrity. 

Those who think the picture of the Hntomb- 
ment in London by Michelangelo may recal 
the fact that a record is preserved in the 
archives at Rome of a cartoon by Michelangelo 
found in his house after his death, in which is 
drawn a Pieta with nine figures. This does not 
prove much. There are nine figures in the 
London picture ; but there is also a fine draw- 
ing in red chalk at Vienna of the dead Christ 
which is ascribed to Michelangelo. It is very 
superior to the same figure in the picture, and 
still more so to drawings of Bandinelli; and I 
venture to think that it shows that this 
picture cannot be from a design by that artist. 

I am one of those who are unable to believe 
that the Entombment is by Michelangelo. It may 
be by a pupil from his cartoon drawn, not at an 
early, but a late period of his life, for it has not 
the remotest resemblance to his early works 
either in sculpture or painting. Its arid design 
and imperfect composition preserve nothing of 
the rich, full, noble form of Michelangelo's 
early work. 

The argument based on Michelangelo’s al- 
leged dislike of oil painting is valueless, because 
in 1504, when he was twenty-nine years of age, 
he painted a circular picture for Angelo Doni 
in oil, This picture is in the Tribune of the 
Florence Gallery ; and there can be no question 
whatever that it is in oil, and that it shows his 
mastery in the use of that vehicle. The technical 
execution of this picture is similar to that of 
the early masters. It so far recals the method 


of Ghirlandajo. It is so perfect in the handling 
that it seems impossible that it could have been 
a first effort ; but we may reflect that the frescoes 
of the ceiling of the Sixtine were his first efforts 
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in fresco, and that they are perfect in manipu- 
lation, although he said, ‘‘1t is not my art.” 
I can see no connexion whatever between the 
handling of the London picture and that in the 
Tribune; while, in design, the latter shows all 
his mighty power, there is a feebleness of draw. 
ing in the former which it seems to me dis. 
respectful to attribute to Michelangelo. 

With regard to Michelangelo’s declaration 
against oil painting, it is probable that this was 
made to Sebastian del Piombo, when he urged 
him to paint the Last Judgment in oil—a method 
which he thus pronounced unsuitable for mural 
painting, although, some years before, the pupils 
of Raffael painted three compositions in oil in 
the Hall of Constantine which are so admirable 
that they have been usually attributed to 
Raffael himself. They are now very dark, and, 
in spite of their beauty, justify Michelangelo's 
opinion that oil was not suitable for mural 
painting. CHARLES HEATH WILSON. 








SOME ART PUBLICATIONS. 


A B OC of Gothic Architecture. By John 
Henry Parker, 0.B. (Parker and Co.) It is 
scarcely necessary to say that thisis a good and 
useful little book. The author of the well. 
known Glossary of Architecture was not likely 
to failin his A B C, and has produced a short 
and admirable view of the growth and progress 
of Gothic architecture in England, illustrated 
at every stage with accurate wood-cuts of well- 
chosen examples. Its size is suited to the 
pocket, and it will be an invaluable vade 
mecum for everyone who visits old churches or 
other old buildings, whether as student or 
excursionist. 


Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. (New 
York: Harper Bros.) This is a very short and 
intelligent treatise on a subject which is of more 
or less interest and importance to most women. 
With the exception of her objection to the sash 
for children, which we like in combination with 
a loose frock not too short, we are at one with 
Miss Oakey. Her sense of colour is subtle, and 
her hints as to what should be worn with 
different complexions admirable. On the seldom- 
treated subject of jewels she shows a true 
artistic perception; and (what, perhaps, is the 
greatest charm and value of her book) she 
writes not only as an artist, but a gentlewoman. 
The following extract will show clearly what 
we mean :— 


*‘Good dressing includes a suggestion of poetry. 
One nowhere more quickly detects sentiment than 
in dress. A well-dressed woman in a room should 
fill it with poetic sense, like the perfume of 4 
flower. Yet very often there is nothing more un- 
poetic than the ‘stylish’ woman. We think only 
of the skill of the dressmaker and the costliness of 
the fabrics ; the woman seems in nowise more éx- 
plained by her dress. 

‘‘ We passed the other day in the street a poor 
working-girl. . . . Her dress was of black alpaca, 
somewhat shabby; she wore a black bonnet 
trimmed with a wreath of green moss; in her 
bosom she wore two green geranium leaves. There 
was I know not what sense of purity and senti- 
ment about her dress, well chosen as it was for her 
soft brown eyes and dark reddish-brown hair. 
had met no woman as well dressed that day.” 


WE have received from the Librairie de l’Art, a 
proof of an etching, by Mr. C. O. Murray, from 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s picture of Sappho, which 
will be remembered as one of the chief attrac- 
tions of this year’s Academy. The expressions 
are well preserved ; and the cool brightness of 
the clear atmosphere, enforced by the luminous 
delicacy of the white marble seats, is success- 
fully given. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. Lecros has recently completed a work 
which is likely to be memorable not only in the 
career of the artist, but in the history of modern 
sculpture. It is a life-size group of a French 
fisherwoman waiting on a rock by the sea-shore 
for the return of her husband ; her naked little 
poy lies fast asleep by her side, with his head 
on her lap. It is the first time, as far as we 
are aware, that the severe treatment of monu- 
mental sculpture has been applied to such an 
incident; and the design of M. Legros seems 
to us to combine the sad, sweet spirit of Millet 
with much of the dignity of Michelangelo. 
Those who know the mastery of the human 
figure attained by M. Legros, and his power 
nowadays almost unique) of expressing ideas 
” line and contour, will be assured beforehand 
of his success in an experiment which in any 
other hands would be dangerous as well as 
daring. M. Legros in this work seems to have 
married the modern feeling to the ancient 
spirit; and it will not be a little remarkable if 
an artist, whose works have hitherto shown 
him as the last of the “ old masters” in paint- 
ing, should become the founder of a thoroughly 
modern and original school of sculpture. How- 
ever this may be, there can be no doubt that 
this work is a noble and legitimate development 
of his peculiar genius, and must command un- 
usual attention at the next exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. We understand that it will 
be cast in bronze. Another work in sculpture, 
very different in sentiment, but promising 
equally fine results, has been commenced by 
M. Legros. This is a group based upon his 
well-known design of Death and the Woodcutter. 


M. Auc. Lancon, the artist of Lee Animaux 
chez Eux, has recently completed a large etching 
of Punch, one of the fine lions in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, which will shortly be pub- 
lished by Mr. R. Gueraut, of Orris Villas, 
Beadon Road, Hammersmith. Another etching, 
of the same size—22 x 173 inches—is expected to 
be ready in October. As is well known, M. 
Langon is not only an accomplished etcher, but 
possesses a thorough feeling for the character of 
animals. The portrait of Punch is grand, 
dignified, massive, broadly and magnificently 
modelled, the image of a royal captive who 
bears his restraint without abating one iota of 
his pride of birth. M. Langon never panders, 
however, to the desire of human beings to see 
their sentiments reflected in the expression of 
animals. Punch is a king, but a king of beasts, 
withheld from gratifying his natural appetites 
by the force of circumstances only, neither 
civilised nor converted like his brethren in 
Trafalgar Square. From the reduced etching 
of Prince, his famous fellow-captive, which is 
given on the prospectus, he will make a worthy 
companion to Punch. 


Pror. MasPEro left Paris, en route for Egypt. 
on the 16th inst. , _ 


Mr. Exinu VEDDER, whose studio has, for 
the last twelve years or more, been one of the 
greatest art attractions in Rome, has gone 
“home” with his family to spend the winter 
in the United States, where his fellow-citizens 
are justly proud of him. Mr. Vedder is a 
painter of varied gifts, powerful imagination, 
and great original genius. 

Tae eighth annual exhibition of modern 
Pictures in oil at Brighton was opened to the 


public on Thursday, September 22. The private 
view was on the previous day. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Synros, a merchant at 
Athens, has given a sum of 100,000 frs. to the 
Greek Government for the purpose of founding 
& museum at Olympia. 

Tue German papers announce that Brugsch 
Pasha has left Egypt in order to commence a 


course of lectures upon Egyptology at the 
University of Berlin. ditteal 


Mr. P. G. HAMERTON 1s so well known and 
so highly esteemed as a writer on art that it is 
not necessary to do more than simply announce 
the important new work by him on The Graphic 
Arts, of which we have received the prospectus. 
Every artist, amateur, and student of art will 
welcome such a work, not only for the abundant 
‘* technical information concerning many differ- 
ent varieties of drawing, painting, and engray- 
ing” which it promises to convey, but also for the 
expression of the writer’s own thoughts and 
feelings in matters wherein cultivated taste 
and true artistic perception are more valuable 
even than technical knowledge. Mr. Hamerton’s 
‘*leading purpose” in this new work is stated 
to be ‘‘to show the influence of technical con- 
ditions upon the expression of knowledge and 
feeling,” and no teacher, perhaps, could bring 
better qualifications for the performance of this 
purpose. For, added to his large and varied 
experience in technical subjects, and his rare 
powers of critical discrimination, Mr. Hamerton 
has the deep insight of an artist into the work- 
ings of nature, and a true feeling for beauty 
under all its forms; so that we may trust him 
not to value technical skill, as many do, for its 
own sake, but to regard it merely as the means 
for expressing the artistic idea in the most 
perfect language possible. The Graphic Arts 
will be illustrated by facsimile ‘reproductions 
and engravings, mostly executed expressly for 
the work. It will be brought out in two 
editions, one being of large size, with proof 
engravings; and only a limited number of 
copies of each edition will be printed, of which 
a large proportion are already ordered for 
America. 


In the same number of L’A7t which contains 
Mr. Murray’s etching of Sappho noticed 
above, Mr. Comyns Cane finishes his able 
review of the exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
and Grosvenor Gallery. This severe critic has 
bestowed more praise this year than is his wont, 
especially upon the Royal Academy, the level 
of which he considers to be! “indisputably 
raised ””—a result he attributes in great part to 
the “useful and magnificent creation of the 
Grosvenor Gallery.” We have before mentioned 
the admirable manner in which our English 
painters have been represented in L’ Art by 
numerous large and effective wood-cuts from 
their own drawings. No English journal, 
indeed, has given nearly such an adequate idea 
of our summer exhibitions as this French one, 
which is contributing in no small degree to 
make English art, both of the past and the 
comer time, better known and appreciated 
abroad. 


Amonc the announcements of Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin and Co. for the forthcoming season 
we notice the following among art books :—An 
édition de luxe of Longfellow’s Evangeline, with 
illustrations by Mr. Frank Dicksee, reproduced 
in photogravure by Messrs. Goupil; A Course of 
Lessons in Landscape Paintings in Oils, by Mr. 
A. F. Grace, Turner Medallist, Royal Academy, 
with nine reproductions in colour after Turner, 
Constable, De Wint, F. Walker, Mason, and 
Muller; Figure Painting in Water-Colours, 
with sixteen coloured plates, from original 
designs by Blanche Macarthur and Jennie 
Moore; Flower Painting in Water-Colours, with 
twenty facsimile coloured plates, executed from 
original designs by Mr. IF. E. Hulme; an 
illustrated edition of Mr. Martin Tupper’s Pro- 
verbial Philosophy; and the new volume of The 
Magazine of Art, with;The Trio of Mr. Erskine 
Nicol for frontispiece, etched by Lalauze. 


THE Great Historic Galleries for October will 
contain a Boy and Kite, by Hogarth, in the 





| Grosvenor House Gallery, which has neyer been 





engraved; The Surrender of the Royal Prince, 
by van de Velde; and a portrait of Mrs. Powys, 
by Romney. 


THE Etcher for October will contain a study 
of an Elephant’s Head, by Mr. Heywood Hardy ; 
On the Lincolnshire Fens, by Mr. W. W. Burgess ; 
and A View in the Canongate, Edinburgh, by 
Mr. ©. O. Murray. 


WE have already referred to the loan exhibi- 
tion of works of art which was opened in the 
buildings of the new infirmary at Bolton on 
September 9. The Bolton Journal of last 
Saturday has had the enterprise to issue to 
its subscribers a supplement sheet, containing 
sketches of the infirmary and of some of the 
objects exhibited therein, specially drawn by 
Mr. Walter K. Booth, and admirably repro- 
duced at the offices of the paper by the process 
of photo-lithography. Some of the other con- 
tents of the Bolton Journal seem to us worthy 
of notice: it is publishing two original novels— 
‘The Martyrdom of Madeleine,” by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, and ‘‘ For Cash Only,” by Mr. James 
Payn; but the notable feature is that to each 
instalment is prefixed a short summary of the 
contents of the eo chapters. It is also 
publishing a “Political and Parliamentary 
History of Bolton,” and a list of local wills 
from 1621 downwards, alphabetically arranged. 
When the complaint is heard that books are 
not bought as they should be by the English 
people, we sometimes forget the extent to 
which their place is taken by the provincial 
press. 


An interesting exhibition of domestic in- 
dustries and needlework is now open at Buda- 
Pest, promoted by Count Eugen Zichy, and 
under the patronage of several ladies’ associa- 
tions. According to a correspondent of the 
Scotsman who frequently sends interesting 
letters from Hungary, about 40,000 objects 
have been contributed, including gorgeous rugs 
and curtains, coloured and golden embroideries, 
fancy work of every description, painted porcelain 
and curious pottery, linen and lace, and ancient 
fabrics. Especially prominent are the Scla- 
vonic-Hungarian, Roumanian, and Bulgarian 
rugs, the colours and patterns of which show a 
distinctly Oriental character. These can be 
purchased for from £4 to £10. They are woven 
by the women as domestic industries. Atten- 
tion is also drawn to the so-called ‘‘Servian 
linen,” which is light, transparent, and yet 
wonderfully durable. Fourteen different sorts 
are produced, and the price ranges from one 
franc to three francs per métre, 








MUSIC, 


WE aro informed that Herr Franke has arranged 
with Herr Wagner to have the exclusive right 
of performing the Meistersinger in England and 
America during three years—1882, 1883, and 
1884. This opera, and Tristan und Isolde, 
will be heard for the first time in England next 
May at Drury Lane Theatre, with German 
artists, and Herr Richter as conductor. Special 
interest and great curiosity will be excited by 
these performances. Tristan und Isolde was 
written, according to Wagner’s own assertion, 
‘‘witkh the concentrated power of his inspira- 
tion;”? and the Meistersinger, which is a comic 
opera, forming a marked contrast to that music- 
drama, was composed about the same period. 
The former was first produced at Munich in 
1865, the latter in 1868, both under the direc- 
tion of Biilow. 


Errata.—In the review of the new volume 
of Grove’s Dictionary of Music, in last week’s 
ACADEMY, on p. 227, ‘‘M. Nuitter” was three 
times represented as ‘‘ Nintter,” and ‘‘ men- 
netto” was twice misprinted for ‘‘ menuetto.” 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


On September 27th, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1881. 
I. KITH and KIN. By Miss Jessts ForuerGit1. 
(Continued.) 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of LORD STRAT- 
FORD and the CRIMEAN WAR. IV.—V. 


Ill, A DAY’S SPORT in the CRIMEA, 

IV. THE STORY of MARIE DUMONT, a FARMER’S 
DAUGHTER. By Lapy Potitockx, Part I. 

V. FASHION and FRIVOLITY. 


VI. THE STORY of a RAILWAY JOURNEY. By Lapy 
Luypsay (of Balcarres). Part I. 


VII. THE CAMPAIGN of MOSCOW. Part IT. 
VIII. THE FRERES, By Mrs. Atexanper. (Continued.) 


*,* Cases for binding the volumes of “Tempter Bar” can 
be obtained at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling each. 


II. 


= 








NOTICE.—On Tuesday next, at all Liveries. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ PROBATION,” 


KITH AND KIN. 


x 
JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “ The First Violin,” ‘‘ The Wellfields,”’ Sc. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


Popular Novels at all Libraries. 
By the AUTHOR of “FASCINATION,” &c, 


THE TURN of the TIDE. By 


Lapy Marearet Masenpir, Author of * Fascination,” 
&c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHORS of “ DAVID ARMSTRONG.” 


A MAN of the DAY. By the 


Authors of ‘* David Armstrong.” In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘CONSTANCE SHERWOOD,” Xe. 


A WILL and a WAY. By Lady 


GrorGiana Futierton, Author of ‘‘ Too Strange not to 
be True,” “* Ladybird,” &. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“*The whole married life of Aline is sketched with great 
delicacy and vigour,.”’—St. James’s Gazetle. 
“The story is told with simplicity, and has touches of real 
pa‘hos.’—Lall Mall Gazette. 





NEW ADDITION to “BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS.” 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price Gs. 
THE MYSTERY in PALACE 


GARDENS. By Mrs. J. H. Ripperz, Author of 
“George Geith,” &e. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY VOLUMES, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
I. THE DAY AFTER DEATH. By Louis 


Fie@urrer, Author of ‘The World Before the Deluge,” 
&c. Crown Svo. ‘ 








II. THE GREAT TONE POETS. 


FrevrERICK Crowesr. Crown 8y0. 


By 





III. THE INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the 


Rev. R. D. Baknam. Crown 8vo. 


IV. CURIOSITIES of NATURAL His- 


TORY. By Frank Bucktann. 4 vols., crown b8yo, 
price 3s. Gd. cach. (Sold separately.) 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Dhe Solicitors’ Journal. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





VOL, XXV.—ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JouRNAL the following 
statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS.—Discussions of the legal 
events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES.—Essays upon branches 
of law and matters of professional interest. 


RECENT DECISIONS.—Explanatory and cri- 
tical disquisitions on all the cases of importance 
decided in the Courts of Common Law and Equity, 
pointing out their relations to the previous law. 
A reference to the Index to the Volume just com- 
pleted, under the head ‘Cases Discussed,” will 
show the extent to which the decisions of the year 
have been treated of in the JOURNAL. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. — Short original 
reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the 
purpose, of cases of importance decided during the 
current week. 


CASES BEFORE THE BANKRUPTCY 
REGISTRARS, — Special reports, furnished by 
a Barrister. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES,—Full reports (furnished 
specially by Barristers) of applications against 
Solicitors. 


PENDING LEGISLATION, — All important 
measures before Parliament are summarised in 
this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR.—Under this 
head careful criticisms are given of the legislative 
results of the Session. 


REVIEWS.—New legal works are elaborately 
noticed in this department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c.—In this department are 
given all new Rules and Orders; in some cases 
before they can be obtained by the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE.—A medium 
for the interchange of ideas between members of 
the profession. 


COURTS.—Special reports of cases decided by 
the Railway Commission. Selected cases in the 
County Courts are also reported. AJl important 
decisions on Election Petitions are reported, and 
notes are given of decisions of importance in the 
Revising Barristers’ Courts. 

PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION. — A 
complete record of the progress of legislation during 
each Session. 

APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY.—Pains 
are taken to render these accurate and complete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS.—Full Re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 


A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the week, and Special Attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


The FIRST NUMBER of VOLUME XXV. 
Published November Gth, 1880. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 
28s. ; when paid in advance. Single number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY RE- 
PORTER, £2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., 
post-free. Single Number, 1s. 

*,* The JourNAL and REerortTer can be ordered 
from any date, and a proportionate reduction will 
be made in the Subscription up to the end of the 
current volume, 

Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders payable to H, VILLERS. 


OFFICE: 62, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN. 


——~ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, 1881. No. DCCXCII. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
THE FIXED PERIOD.—Part I, 
THE DECADENCE OF FRENCHWOMEN. 
UNCLE Z.—CONCLUSION. 
A NEW DON QUIXOTE, 
DENIS, 
THE THREATENED ABOLITION OF BANK-NOTES 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES,—No, V., CARLO GOLDONI, 
TARIFF REFORM. 


Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, 











a 


Nearly ready. 


ICERO.—The DE LEGIBUS of CICERO, 
The T Revised, with Expl: N by W. D. Pe 
LL tminaae ene, 
Cambridge: J. HALL & SON, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., and HAMILTON, ADAMs, & (0, 





—. 


Now ready, Vol. XI.—EGXPTIAN TEXTS. 


RECORDS of the PAST: 
Being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments, 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
Edited by 8. BincH, LL.D. 

With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 3s, 6d, 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row, 





THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
for the SESSION 1881-82. Price 3s.; by post, 3s, 64d, 


Manchester: J. E. CORNISH. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO, 





Just published, Div. I., price 8s, 6d, 


PPE RIGHT HON. BENJANIN DIs.- 


RAELI, EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G., and his TIMES, By 
ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S,A., Author of “Sir Robert Walpole: 
a Political Biography,” ‘*The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,” 
** Representative Statesmen,” &c. To be completed in Five Divisions, 
cloth, gilt edges, price ss, td, each, Illustrated with a Series of Vortraits 
beautifully executed on Steel. 

London: WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 69, Ludgate-hill, E.C. ; 
Edinburgh aud Dublin, 





Ready, October 1, demy 8vo, pp. 349, with 100 Illustrations, price 7s, 6d., 
cloth extra, a New Volume of 


LD YORKSHIRE. Edited by Witt 


SMiTHu. Introduction by Canon RAINE, M.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s., post-free, 


TUDIES in PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

The Sun; Transit of Venus :Spectrum Analysis ; the Moon; the Stars 

and Planets ; Comets and Meteors ; Atmospheric Electricity; Whirlwinds; 

Glaciers ; the Telephone By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., Secretary to the Institue 

tion of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland ; Author of “* Principles of 
Mechanics,” &c, 

‘* This work consists of chapters from several sciences—astronomy, elece 
tricity, heat, light, &e. They cover a good deal of ground, and include 
objects as wide apart as whirlwinds and spectrum analysis, glaciers and 
the telephone.”—Liverpool Albion. 

“* We can confidently recommend Mr, Millar’s volume to the attention 
both of teachers in search of an elementary text-book, and to private 
students, as well as to the general reader. It unites the utmost lucidity 
with strict scientific accuracy, and deals with ascertained fucts rather than 
with vague theories.”—Greenock Daily Telegraph, 
Published et 21, Castle-street, Holborn. 





Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., price Is. 6d, 


MEDLEY of NOTABLES: What 
they said and What others said of them, By G. ¥. 8. 

**'This little book contains on one side of cach page a quotation from some 
well-known author, and on the other side a brief notice of this author by 
other authors. If we turn to Shakespeare, for instance, we find quoted 
Dame Quickly’s description of Falstaif's death, while there are given notices 
of Shakespeare by Keats, Ben Jonson, Browning, Barnefield, and by some 
anonymous writer who likely enough is the editor, From him we leara 
that ‘Shakespeare went before all men, and stands in the array of human 
intellect like tie sun in tne system, single and una ppropriated,’”—Saturday 
Review. 


Published at 21, Castle-street, Holborn. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 





TOURIST 1831. 


rprouRIst TICKETS will be issued from 
MAY 2ND to the 31ST OCTOBER, 1831. 

For Particulars, see Time Tables aud Programmes, issued by the Company: 
Derby, April, 1881. JOHN NOBLE, General Managet- 


ARRANGEMENTS, 








r | 10 PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, Capital & tabour, the Furniture Gast, 
the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention o AL 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNC dof 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrate¢ fad 
Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for eit 
Prioting, or Printing and Publishing.—74 and 75, Great Queens 





London, W.C. 
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THEATRES. _| Gold Medal, Paris,1878. First Degree of Merit and Medals,Sydney, 1880, Melbourne, 1881. 


Lessee, Mr. EDWARD CLARE. 
(Under the direction of Mr. JOHN CLAYTON.) Y A 
RENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


‘ t8, TO PA 
congo to Cecil, Henry Kemble, and Dion G. Boucicault ; Mesdames 


eee é 4 1, 
L. Merediti and Héieue Stoepel. 
* «new Drama, entitled 
a PONOUR, 
in which Messrs. John Clayton (by permi-sion of Messrs, Hare and Kendal), 


Arthur Cecil, Arthur Dacre, Frank mong and Henry Neville ; Mesdames , 
Carlota ea denser, art Wuise Moodie (by permission of Messrs. | Ts gyaranteed to be perfectly pura Cocoa only, the superfluous oil extracted, 


Musical Director, lierr ARMBRUSTER. Secretary, Mr, GEORGE COLEMAN, 











_Box-oftice open from 11 to 5. _ ele **If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more pay sag <4 ne of Cocoa.”—Dr. Hassan. 
sca a ** Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”— W. W. Stoppaxt, F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst. 
R U R Y L A N E. — y way > , » City Analy 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


usa amis ett ion yoo | Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
will be produced. ’ 


cae by C = oon _ and Henry Emden. Properties by Labhart. J . S. FRY & So NS, BR | STO L AN D LO N DON . 
Music by Oscar Barrett. 


Messrs. Augustus Harris, John Ryder, W. H. Vernon, A. Matthison, H. 
Nicholls, Keicey, Estcourt, Ed. Butler, &c., und Harry Jackson ; Mesuames 


Litton, Louise Willes, meltiagton, Hi. Cresswell, Maude de Vere, Amy Cole- Ss U N L l F E Oo F F | C Ee. L Oo N D (@) N . | ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


ridge, and Caroline Hil 








" fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
3 ‘The effects include + Tableau 1, A Rustic Country Churchysrd, and Cele- Established 1810, arising from slight congestion, By gently Glenda ton enon sind of the 
> bration of the Fioral Service in the Height of Summer—The Son’s Departure. CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, urowsy feeling, with 
‘Tableau 2. A Mechanical Scene of the Crossing of the River Thames near BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING Cross, 8.W. ; seusations of falness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
Windsor. Tableau 3, A Gorgeous Drawiug-room Scene, for which carte a Ss ai ae indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and lodophyllin is 
blanche has been given to the eminent firm of Messrs. Gillow & Co. And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street, W. much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 

| Tableau 4. A Charming Conservatory, with a View of the Albert Bridge __— 


bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenhum-court-road, London, whose 
Life Assurances of all descriptions effected. Specially low rates for Young | name must be on the label.—Bottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by all 
Lives and fur Non-Participatiug Policies. Half Premiums receive for the | Chemists. 

first five years, Immediate settlement of Claims, = 


. by Night. Tableau 5. A Truc and Realistic Glimpse of Life in a Convict 
yrison, and the March of the Convicts to the Extension Works. Tableau 6. 
A Regiment of Troops Embarking for India in the Serupis, and the De- 








parture of this tremendous Ship. Tableau 7. The Heroic Defence of Hawk's The Goalety’s newly sevieel Prospectes, and a new end aveatty shuatihel ene AG rere — — 
Point by the ae aan a Sit nase Ga of modern a 3 the form of Proposal, will be Gnentelen application, _— . EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
g ms supplied by the Birmingham Small Arms Company, and the Gatling . 2 we 
' per by air William Armstrong & Co., of Newcastle-on-" yne. Tableau 8. J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. Purifies and Enriches the Blcod, 


The Churchyard in the Depth of Winter, the New Yeuar’s Service being wien . 
eelebrated—The Son’s Return. — 


—— = Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion, 


aaa HE A U i Oo T YPE + Oo M PA N . 3 ‘ Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 








7 7 “a r pF ss init “ Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and i nduces a proper 

; i O L L Y T H E A T R E. 531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 

: Lessee >. 3 TOOLE. (Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) en Sn en _ 

(Under the management of Mr. CARTON). Mi ’ 

sen ec ar nc ir nt ontun | Rs AUTOPEEE COMBE ee rcnee™ nae neers te | DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 

sok iii IMPRUDENCE, the British Museum, Palaeographical, Numismatical, Royal G phical, | The Medical en for over Forty ‘an poe sugnoved 
| " Nceart. Carton, Leonard Boyne, Clifford Cooper, A. Wood, A. Redwood, | ®t other learned Societies, of this pure solution as the BEST REME ‘or 
a G.L. Gordon, Hugh Moss, W. H. Gilbert, and Edward Kighton ; Mesdames Feesimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings tl i: if 
‘ . ee Emily Miller, Laura Lindon, and Kate Lishop. *s ar Sketches, veers and Portraits from Nature, &c. ™ aie A cidity 0 the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
y Preceded, at 7.30, by ils LAST LEGS. AU sacle cease fe . ° ° 
fa eae open from 10 till 5. — from 1s. to£33s. No fees for Fn oso gaa permanent photography, with unique powers of Gout, and /ndigestion, 
king, Musical Director, Mr. Bakrow. Acting Mauager, Mr, F. : ee : : eat : 
‘ . —_ Ta ee eee ee ‘TOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the oLp | And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
ts a : ; 








ASTERS, aud for numerous fine «xamples of MODERN ART selected Children, and Intants. 
f ri ry } a hl from the works of Reynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De ? 
" G L 0 B we we H E A i R E. Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomas, Ke. &c., &c. : : DINNEFORD BS] MAGNESIA. 
anager, Mr. W. A, Burt, — — insecaliaieel inal acnciabinecatiamintatentsiienaanaiinti 
™ The Opera Season under the directiou of Mr, J. LizsLor. 


To-night, at 8, ee CLUCHES i iit MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. BRAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 
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4 a at ay all sinh gy cnet, ta pe mee Gallery, comprising 34 examples of Murillo, 48 Velasq - 
Jew dresses by D10nS. a - 2 yhyan, Sup- 1 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 V: 2 Kube oC. Y ic ab Ase Py J TTS? 
M ported by the ee og, A Sapo eng bye ge Irene termes apply to the Mawacaa. ee en Gours, PRESERVED PROV ISIONS, and 
¢ Ve Tudor, &c.; Messrs. Wilfor organ, F. ‘gar . Neville, J. os akniieiaiamai ia = iis ‘ 
| inde ia MACTOFYEE in RELATION to HOUSEMOLD ART” with Three | A a foe 
Pp i roa 7 : tei ~ Scie TTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES, 
i ry v 
- & PERA COMIQUE ‘- ae ‘ 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'OYLY CARTE. PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. - — 
To-night, at 8.30, the new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs, W. 8. GILBERT To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost “NCE of SEF 
a and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, — erence visit the AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. Ik \SSEN CE of BEEF ’ BEEF TEA, 
ars Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Richard Templo, F. The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
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Thornton, A. Law, and Durward Lely ; Mesdames Leouora Braham, Jessie General Manager, W.S. BirD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. URTLE SOUP and JELLY, and other 
ue fi Bond, Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, and Alice Barnett, 4 
of : Produced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. 


Conductor, Mr, F Celie. oe sever, LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS.— G)PECIALITTES tor INVALIDS. 





by ARTHUR LAW and GEORGE GROSSMITH. 











Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals, by Royal Mail 
e~ i Z is _ Doors open at 7.30, ___ | Steamer ** COLUMBA” or ** IONA,” from Glasgow, daily, at 7 A.M., ron ata Map a a. aan saan titi ds aataminindiaade : 
ade ¥ - ; = my from Greenock at 9 A.M., conveying Passengers for Oban, North and West CAUTION—BEWARSE of IMITATIONS, 
nd R I N C E S S S T H E A T R E Highlands, Official Guide Book, 2d. ; illustrated copies, 6d. and Is. by » 2c, 
a Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BALKRETT. - post; or at Euston, St, Pancras, or King’s Cross Kailway Bookstalls, SOLE ADDRESS — 
, Mr. SON BAKRETT. . i vi ‘ourist Fare: 3 pe "| ‘ +) 
Sestifik: 0k 6, aan GAA Dimine Nk Be acts London. Hill, with Map and 7 purist Fares, free by post trom the Owner, 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
TUE LIGHTS 0’ LONDON ’ DAVID MACLRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. , 
ate d by GrorGE R. Sirus. tee ae ee en MAYF ATR, W. nd 
ity 7 Mr, En ae en nee TAGE, ESTABLISHED 1851, 





Messrs, Walter Speakman, E. 8. Willard, Beauchamp, Peach, Doone, B 4a | N D N a S S 

Evans, C. Catheart, Manning, Grainger, C. Coote, he Cullen, "Layard, I R K B E cS K B A N K — acamemieemenneered : 
Phipps, &e., and George B tt; Mesdames Ormsby, Eugenie Edwards, sy f ° easel 
G, Wright, A, Cooke, Maude Clitherow, and Stephens, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


r Aa Py y) 4 . 
iin . The new scenery by Messrs. Stafford all, W. Spong, and Walter Hann. Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, A fT LEAST ONE-F OURTH of those 


The overture and incidental music by Mr. Michael Connelly, 









n t an: Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn suffering from BLINDN can clearly trace their calamity to the 
Preceded, at 7, by the Farce, by J. E. sODEN, below £25. No commission charged tor keeping Accounts use of COMMON SPECTACLES, imperfectly adapted to their sight by 
at ; » onthe € ces Gee ee cane <0 The Bank also —- money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re ignorant pretenders to optical science. 
n which Mr, George Barrett, &c., Mesdames Emily Waters and Nellic | payable on demand. 
. Vincent, will appear, : The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of M R. H E N RY LA U R A N Cc Ee, F. S.S., 
Box-ollice open from 11 till 5, Doors open at 6.30, Carriages at 11. Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills OCULIST OPTIUIAN 
ome Ns) Stare Me Mel 7 No fees. of Exchange, Dividends, aud Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks P ie 
* Stage Manager, Mr. TARRY JACKSON. Acting Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN. | and Shares. i 
r by , i : " c sitet ‘ = ae Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 3, Endsleigh yore a. —_ faye 1 
Ne \g a) PoQq mle x nn > e i ic i be ‘ ly consulied is IMPROVED SPECTACLES suppliec 
a4 £ pk I N C EK of Wa L E Ss Ss T H EK A T RE. ‘ a eee yo carnage pry wees bay oy Tare Fl and Sundays excepted) from ie 20 "4 
= M3 - . Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE! re ___ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. Mr. LAURANCE’S engagemewts at Various institutions prevent him from 
ome ® To-night, at 8,30, a mew Comedy in three acts, called in y ~~ | being personally consulted at any other time. 






eur by F.C. BuRxanp, THE COLONEL, p2anu FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD STREET Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Mancuester-square, London, writes:—‘*I have 
M s. 


| tried the pr pal opticians in London without success, but your spectacles 











! ‘oghlan, IT. Beerbohm-Tree, W. Herbert, FitzRoy, and R. Buck- and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782 suit me admirably, both for reading aud walking. The clearness of your 
day Stone; Mesdames Amy Kuselle, Myra livlme, C. Grahame, Sothern, Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the | glasses as compared with others is really surprising.” : 
liouston, «nd Leigh Murray. world, Dr. Birp, Chelmsford, late Surgeou-Major, West Essex, writes :—‘ I 
_ Doors open at 8; commence at 8.30. Carriages at 10.50, Box-office open Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. could not have believed it possible that my sight could have been so much 
laily from: 11 till 5, under the control of Mr. MILLER, JouN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary improved and relieved at my age (82). I can now read the smallest print, 


although suffering from cataract on the right eye.” 





i > O ‘4 yy 4 T < .¥ a Ea Mr. LAURANCE'S P: yhlet on Spectacles, free by post, containing 200 
R Ak = ae m2 BEA t R I. K URNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS qusthenentihe dnlien ae, leciotiog Dr. C. L. Radcliff, 25, Cavendish- 


On MONDAY, OcTOLER 3, square, W., Consulting Physician to the Westminster Hospital; the Ven. 





















I MASCOTTE THROUGHOUT on | Archdeacon Palmer, 17, Victoria-street, Clifton, Bristol ; Johu Death, Esq. 

by Farsi: and Reece ae ASCOTTE, MOEDER’S HIKE SYSTEM. J.P., Mayor of Cambridge ; John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J.P., Lynn, Physician 

. - ut REECE, will be produced on a grand scale. . isan The original, best, and most liberal, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; Sorabjee Jamsetjce Jejeebhoy, Byculla ; 
om s A V O Y yi il E A T Rr E Cush prices. Baron Dowleans, Calcutta ; Major Priauix, The Avenue, rixton-rise ; &c. 

a Ss & She No extra charge for time given, Established 27 years, Consultation free. 
J Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. D'OYLY CARTE, Milustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. _ meeeae! ee reise de i Soe e piciyecie a a x: ae 

anye Pe Mr. ( arte be #8 to announce that this new Theatre, situated between the F. MOEDER, 248, 219, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, a 7Aprac > sf 7. 
er. ote pene eee — the \ ictoria pone my will be OPENED Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. OCKYER SSULPHU R HAIR REST ORER. 
— ubhcon MONDAY, OCTOBER 3, on which date Messrs. W. 5. GIL- 7 gua ies ee . 

BERT and ARTUUR SU. VAN’S Aestheti ori . Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in afew 
RS “ ULLIV ae. K MOEDER begs to announce that the whole days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones 
) pod ae oe the present company, increased chorus. and © of the above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted ee Ra ae 
i Theatre P ery and costumes, from the Opera Comique to the Savoy eS eee and now form one of the most commodious ware- PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
» the xcs and seats for the Opening Night, many of which have been already Bed-room Suites, from £5 6s. to 50 guineas. MH 
UAL ae for, will be allotted in reply to epplications (which should be made Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, R. THOMAS LAURIE, Publisher of 
od oF ender in” ottrasned to the Acting Manager, Opera Comique Theatre) in tae Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. Laurie’s Educational Library and the Kensington Schoot 
aithet Nights he. _ they are received. Seats for the Second and Following And all other goods in great variety | Serics, supplies INFORMATION and ESTIMATES relative to the PUBLI- 
treet Office of the: Gan ten . and after Monday next, the 26th, at the Box- Pm meeees, oe =. «Pa Woatanee j and 19,20, and 21, | CATION of BOOKS or PAMPHLETS,—THomAS LAURIE, 31, Paternoster¢ 

LUC. orwell-street, W.C. Es! 52. | rew, 
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THE FINEST WATCHES MADE. 
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61, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


KEYLESS WATCHES? 


Prize Medals: London, Paris, and Philadelphia. 
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DAMP AND DUST PROOF. , 


18-carat Cases, Adjusted and Compensated for all Climates, £10 10s., £14 148.) & 
and £25; Ladies’, £7 7s., £10 10s., £18 10s. 
In Silver Cases, for Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 5s., £6 6s., and £8 8s. 1 
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